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THE JUSTICE OF MERCY. 


| 
| 


taken, under the awful suspense which must 


Amy GreEcory, the wretched young woman accompany the knowledge that she has been 
sentenced to death last week for the murder | condemned to death, 


of her infant child, uttered a protest on | 


We should make it apparent to prisoners 


hearing the verdict, ‘‘in an incoherent speech who are to be punished what that’ sentence 


broken with sobs,” that has 
touched the people’s heart. 
For ourselves we do not be- 
lieve in capital punishment, 
and if ever the mitigation of 
a sentence was merited, it is 
in the case of these miser- 
able young unwived mothers, 
who must bear in their own 
bodies, and, if the law is car- 
ried out, must expiate at a 
rope’s end, the crime of two. 

The reprieve granted on 
Monday by Mr. Asquith was 
a foregone conclusion, and 
the case has furnished a 
significant commentary on 
the importance of women as 
jurors. But this is not the 
point we wish to make. 
Our contention is that the 
penalty of capital punish- 
ment, in such cases as that 
of this poor woman, involves 
a severity that is altogether 
out of harmony with the 
humane spirit that usually 
controls the administration 
of our courts. 

We strongly feel that as 
it is now almost obsolete for 
the coroner’s jury to find a 
verdict of felo de se, and as 
the report almost invariably 
assumes that the suicide 
“was committed while the 
unfortunate person was in a 
state of unsound mind,” the 
same spirit of leniency should 
be shown towards those 
women who in times of distress, almost , 
amounting to frenzy, take the lives of their | 
infant children. We are aware that the | 
strong recommendation to mercy which 
accompanied the sentence, and the petitions | 
that wera sent to the Home Secretary, could 
have hut one result. Nevertheless, we wish 
to point out that it isicruel to keep a woman 
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really involves; whether it is but a name 
or a terrible reality. If a man who 
takes his own life is to be pronounced 


| “of unsound mind”; if a ruftian who kicks 


his wife to death in «» drunken frenzy is 
to suffer imprisonment for “ manslaughter ” ; 


if a blow struck in the heat of anger, 


| which: kills an opponent, is to come under 
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| ignorant as to the course that is likely to be | the same category—then we can but think 


that the crime of women, who are suffering 
not only physical pain and want themselves, 
but who have to endure the agony of see- 
ing a child suffer also, should be placed 
under one or other of the classifications 
above mentioned, We do not 
believe that such a rectifi- 
cation of the law would be 
likely to increase the number 
of women who destroy their 
children, nor do we wish to 
make it easier to commit 
such crimes. But, on the 
other hand, we feel that the 
professional child murderer, 
who is condemned to prison 
for the destruction not only 
of one clrild, but of many; 
the brutal man that maims 
and cripples the lives of 
thousands of helpless little 
ones for the sake of gain, 
should at least come under 
the same law as the mother 
who, in a time of dire dis- 
tress, prefers that her child 
should die rather than con- 
tinue to suffer, and who is 
often absolutely not respon- 
sible for a deed committed 
at a time when the mental 
balance is upset and the 
physical suffering beyond en- 
durance. 

In the French Jegislature 
an attempt was made last 
week to amend the wicked 
law imposed on France by 
that man of “blood and 
iron,” the first Napoleon, 
under which no inquiry as 
to the paternity of a child 
born out of wedlock is per- 
mitted; but the 
Frenchmen declined so much 
as to take « vote on the subject. The laws 
of England are less inhuman, but the meshes 
of the net of legislation are still far tuo looscly 
knit to catch that most illusive of all live 
creatures —namely, “the father of the child.” 
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THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. WALTER HAZELL, M.P. 


Ir is an interesting ten minutes one spends iu 
the Central Hall at the House of Commons, 
after writing her (more usually his) name on 
a card, which an important-looking police- 
man receives, and an elegant usher, in 
a vast expanse of shirt-front, takes into 
custody, a few seconds later, along with 
several others. Then that card, one may be 
permitted to suppose, is carried by that elegant 
youth into the House itself, over thresholds 
which no feminine foot may cross, or into the 
Members’ lobby, thence into tea-rooms, dining- 
rooms, libraries, committee rooms. Indeed, the 
Member is hunted from attic to basement. If you 
feel anxious about him, you remain at the 
entrance of the corridor, gazing up expectantly 
every other moment; if your mind is at ease, 
you retire to one of the comfortable lounges 
provided by a grateful nation for those who 
torment Members, and spend the time in 
admiring the ‘storied windows richly dight,” 
or in studying the faces and gestures of 
those bent on an errand similar to your own. 
At intervals the youth returns, and in a 
loud voice, closely followed by an irritating 
echo, shouts out the names of Honourable 
Members who have been vainly sought, and you 
go sorrowfully away. But this was not my fate 
when I asked for Mr. Hazell. Although Mr. 
Asquith was in the midst of his speech on Welsh 
Disestablishment, the Member for Leicester, 
newly elected in the last recess, courteously 
came out to speak with me, and, probably to the 
envy of all the hangers on of the Central Hall, 
I was soon seated in the corridor already 
mentioned s leading to the Members’ lobby, note- 
book in hand. 
‘LITTLE ENGLANDERS.” 

“You must not attach too much importance 
to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s motion to reduce the 
vote for the navy estimates last week by £1,000. 
It was entirely of the nature of a formal protest 
against our great and growing naval and military 
expenditure, and several of us voted for it, more 
to assert the principle of arbitration than from a 
desire to pose as ‘ Little Englanders !’” 

‘You mean that you favour a strong navy P” 

“Certainly. As matters stand at present, 
England could not afford to have her navy in 
anything but a high state of efficiency, and, much 
as we deplore the gigantic expenditure, I do not 
know that even the minority who voted with Sir 
Wilfrid would approve any measures that might 
diminish that etticiency.” 

“T understand. Perhaps then, Mr. Hazell, 
you will tell me a little about the Peace Society, 
of which you are Honorary Treasurer, and say 
whether its labours are likely to end in anything 
practical.” 

Mr. Hazell smiled. ‘I think if you were to 
glance over the names of our committee you 
would admit they are all practical men. Like 
the mills of God, we may have to grind exceed- 
ing slow. ‘That is mainly because the question 
is international. One nation desiring to keep 
the peace, to lessen its armaments, is useless ; co- 
operation is necessary.” 

ARMS AND THE NATIONS. 

‘‘Is the movement spreading ?” 

“Very much of recent years. Europe is in a 
state of peace that we may call profound. Yet 
every nation is armed to the teeth. So far as 
we know, not one nation desires war, yet all are 
prepared to fly at each other's throats; we groan 
under burdens that are heavy beyond endurance. 
Italy is on the verge of bankruptcy; Russia's 
financial condition is anything but good: the 
national debt of France is enormous, and the in- 
terest is believed to amount to £52,000,000 per 
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annum; Germany staggers under her heavy load, 
and since the war of 1870 about 2,000,000 people 
have left the country rather than endure the 
military conscription.” 

‘“‘ How many men has Germany under arms?” 

“Since the recent addition to the army— 
which, you may remember, the Reichstag voted 
unwillingly—Germany has 583,000 men in her 
standing army; in 1916 she hopes to be able to 
call 4,400,000 men into the field should war arise. 
France has not so many, but with her smaller 
population her 555,000 is no light burden.” 

‘With a decreasing population P ” 

“Yes. In 1890 there was an increase of deaths 
over births amounting to 38,000, and I am not 
aware that any improvement has occurred since 
then. It is ditticult always to correlate cause 
and effect, but it is worth noting that this 
decrease has taken place since the great war.” 

“Have you the figures for the English 
army ?” 

“ England has about 219,000 men, of whom 
perhaps 70,000 are in India. Our navy is our 
strongest defence, and there we have 83,000 men 
manning our ships.” 


ON ESTIMATES, 


“T read ina London daily last week that the 
estimates for the current year would be nearly 
sixty millions. Is that correct ? ” 

“Well, if you include the interest on the 
National Debt, which represents wars in the 
past, I daresay it would be fully that. The naval 
estimates for the current year are, roughly, 
£17,386,000; the army, £18,000,000. Interest 
on the debt will be £28,000,000.” 

‘Then the total is about sixty-three millions.” 

“TI often wonder how many people realise 
that we spend almost three-fourths of our national 
income upon past wars and preparation for 
future wars.” 

“Only two-thirds, if you will allow me to 
say ‘only.’ The national reveaue is about 
£91,000,000.” 

“Not the ne¢ revenue,” corrected Mr. Hazell. 

“From that sum we ought to deduct the 
working of the Post Office and Telegraph 
services, which are not essentially depart- 
ments of Government. We really have about 
£82,000,000 to spend. Itis worth noting that 
our armaments are increasing. Even England 
has added 10,000 men to her navy within the 
last ten years, and the same number to her army 
within two years.” 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS. 

“And I suppose we could very well spend that 
money in better ways P” 

Mr. Hazell made an expressive hand gesture. 
“Look at what needs to be done in education 
alone. There we spend now £6,500,000, an 
immense increase upon what was spent five years 
ago. But we need to pay our teachers better, 
lessen our classes, abolish child-labour, I mean 
pupil teachers, in the schools. And education is 
but one field. On every side we see a movement 
among the working classes, one with which I 
deeply sympathise, for the improvement of the 
conditions of labour. An increasing expenditure 
is demanded for innumerable institutions, such 
as public libraries, the inspection of factories and 
workshops, parks, music in them, and so forth.” 

“Happily, all nations are alike demanding 
these improved conditions,” 

“That is so. A way must be found to 
diminish expenditure on armaments, and | am 
one of those who think that as violence has dis- 
appeared out of civilised life as a means of settling 
personal disputes, so war will cease to be the 
means of settling differences among civilised 
nations.” 

“T suppose you look forward to France and 
(iermany amicably settling their ditferences in an 
Alsatian village 2” said I. 

“ | daresay it does seem utopian. But though 
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we shall probably not begin with France an 
Germany, the Teuton and the Celt might very 
well wind up their great quarrel as you suggest. 
By that time, we shall have grown thoroughly 
accustomed to arbitration, and these two nations 
will long have been expecting such a dénoue- 
ment. Do you know how many national disputes 
have been settled by arbitration?” said Mr. 
Hazell, assuming the note of interrogation in his 
turn. 

“There was the Alabama arbitration at 
Geneva in 1873, the Behring Sea difficulty iu 
1893.” Then I began to look for the others on 
the floor. 

“Yes, these two, and eighty besides during 
the present century ; and please note that these 
differences were not only between two nations 
allied in speech and race, like Britain and 
America, but between Brazil and La Plata, 
France and Venezuela. Britain and the States 
will no more monopolise arbitration than they 
have monopolised the locomotive and the 
sewing-machine.” 


‘STHEIR WORK SHALL BE PEACE.” 


‘“‘ And are all these settlements by arbitration 
due to the Peace Society ?” 

“Certainly not; we cannot claim all that 
honour for the Society with which I am con- 
nected. You see nearly every nation has its 
peace and arbitration societies. America has at 
least fifty; I scarcely think any considerable 
nation is without one. We hear little of them, 
because occasions for discussing the blessings of 
peace, the horror and immorality of war, never 
seem quite opportune. In time of peace they 
are hardly wanted ; in time of war, people lose 
their heads, and to speak of peace is a day 
behind the fair. Moreover, the gradual growth 
of public feeling in many countries in favour of 
international arbitration goes on independently 
of the unavoidably restricted operations of the 
Societies.” 

‘‘ You have a Peace Sunday, have you not ?” 

“ Yes, the Sunday before Christmas. The able 
and devoted secretary of the Peace Society, Dr. 
Evans Darby, invited nearly 13,000 ministers and 
churches to preach on the subject or allude to 
it last December, and a very considerable 
number complied. Dr. Darby is always on the 
watch for opportunities to spread our prin- 
ciples.” 

“Where did the idea of a Peace Society 
originate P ” 

“In America, in 1814, just after her second 
war with England. You know our English 
Society is quite old, dating from 1816. About 
the same time remarkable men like Dr. Chan- 
ning, Dr. Noah Worcester, Dr. Chalmers, David 
Bogue, were all advocating a peace policy. It 
is worth noting that more than one meeting was 
held in London before our Society was founded, 
one of these being summoned by Mr. Tom Allen, 
just a few days before the battle of Waterloo. 
Mr. Allen was a member of the Friends’ Society, 
who have always warmly advocated the principles 
of peace,” 

THE HOPE OF PEACE. 

“T hear there is another peace society called 
the International Arbitration League. May | 
ask if you live in amity and comity with it?” 

“Of course, how could a peace society do 
otherwise? The League was begun, I think, 
among working men, who realised the truth of 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt’s expression of faith, that the 
hope of peace lies in the growth, development, 
and organisation of democracy.” 

“You must deplore the attitude of certain 
journalists towards international questions.” 

“Yes, but Jingoism is largely acknowledyed 
to be both tasteless and senseless, and will more 
and more be su considered, As a Society we are 
indebted to the British press for spreading out 
views, and for its general moderation, In Paris 
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a committee of the friends of peace has been 
formed among journalists; Le Matin and the 
Débats have both helped us.” 

«Has not Mr. Cremer recently headed a depu- 
tation to Washington to present an address to 
President Cleveland on the subject of inter- 
national arbitration ?” 

“Yes, last January he crossed over to present 
a memorial to the President and Congress, signed 
by 354 members of the House of Commons in 
favour of a permanent treaty between this 
country and the States, having for its object that 
all disputes arising between us, if not settled by 
diplomacy, shall be referred to arbitration. 
Much credit is due to Mr. Cremer for the courage 
and persistency with which he has initiated and 
almost completed his scheme of a permanent 
treaty. There are difficulties in the way, the 
task is not so easy as it seems, but success is 
almost certain.” 

“One last question, Mr. Hazell. I am repre- 
senting a woman’s paper, and should liketo know 
how you stand with regard to the temperance 
question and women’s civil rights, if you don’t 
mind telling me?” 

“T am cordially in favour both of temperance 
legislation and women’s suffrage. If time had 
allowed I would gladly have explained more 
fully. But do forgive me if I hurry off to hear 
Mr. Asquith’s speech.” And thereupon, Mr. 
Hazell disappeared within the sacred precincts of 
the Members’ lobby, and I, laden with notes, left 
the corridor by the other and less honourable end. 

C. S. BREMNER. 


A-Sketch in Black and White. 
By Lavy Henry Somerset. 


PART III. 


““BeG pardon,” she said, seeing that the only 
chair was occupied by a visitor—an unusual 
occurrence in the Benn family. “I didn’t know 
as you ’ad company ; but boiby’s been that bad 
all night, I stepped down to know as you had 
any syrup you could let me ‘ave. ’E cried and 
cried, and Jim says ’e can’t stand it another 
’ower.” 

“ Yer'll find some in that there little bottle on 
the mantelshelf,” said Mrs. Benn, pointing with 
a soapy finger, and not over-pleased at the inter- 
ruption of the most important sentence the 
visitor had uttered. 

“This ‘ere ?” said the girl, holding up a small 
bottle with a brown mixture. 

“ That’s it,’ said Mrs. Benn; “ it’s wonderful 
stuff, that soothing to the poor little things. 
Why, I never could have reared that one if it 
’adn’t ’ad them drops reg’lar.” 

“Let me smell it,” said the visitor, taking the 
little phial from the young woman’s hand. 

“Isn’t there laudanum in it? ” she said, as she 
sniffed it once or twice. ‘Do you know these 
drugs are bad for babies; they make them sleep 
and keep them quiet, but such stuff kills them 
slowly.” 

tue looked up quickly and listened intently. 

“It’s stuff as I got from Mr. Gray the chemist, 
and ’e says, ‘ Mrs. Benn,’ ’e says, ‘this is the 
finest hinfants’ draught I ’ave,’ ’e says, ‘ I sell to 
‘undreds of mothers as knows the benefit.’ ” 

“ Well, I shan’t give nothink to my boiby as 
can ‘urt it,” said the young woman. “I see 
them syrups advertised as is ’ighly spoke of, and 
I shall go raund meself to ask at the infirmary.” 

“Yer baby do look pale, Mrs. Benn,” she said, 
turning to whero Rue sat. “I'd rather mine 
croied and was ’ealthy.” 

_“What does your husband work at ? ’ said the 
visitor, 

“She ain’t married,” said Mrs. Benn acidly, 
determined to pay out the caller for the disagree- 
able turn the conversation had taken, The 
district visitor looked disturbed. 
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“‘ That's very sad,” she said. 

“ Well, I ain’t, and I doan’t care,” said the girl 
defiantly. “I knows too much. The men is 
nice enough when you ain’t tied up; and brings 
their wages ‘ome, and if they gets a drop they 
keeps their ’ands off yer; but you git married 
and you see the difference; just try—kicked 
about ’alf yer time, and no money to do with, 
and there yer are drove aboat no better nor an 
animal. No, thank yer,” and she tossed her 
mane-like fringe, defying condemnation. ‘The 
visitor was puzzled, and murmured something 
about God's laws. 

‘“‘ That's very well,” said the girl, “ for them as 
can think that way, but we knows what we ‘as 
ter meet.” 

“But your baby,” said the visitor; “it is 
illegitimate ! ” 

‘“‘ Well, maybe so, but any ways I reckon that 
won't trouble it! Jim’s awful good to it, and 
keeps us a deal better nor most of the lads does, 
and we'll do, I b’lieve.” 

“Well, I’d a’ been sorry not to have married 
Benn square and fair,” said Mrs. Benn. “I’m 
sure we ’ad a beauterful weddin’; orgin playin’, 
and his friends there ter sign, and moi sister 
bridesmaid, and I in alpaca as looked every bit 
like a silk!—but laws, I little thought as I 
should be put to it like this!” 

“ Well, missus, I'm off,” said the girl, and 
nodding to the visitor, she swung out of the 
door. 

“ Was you sayin’ anythink of tickets, miss?” 
said Mrs. Benn, determined to keep to the 
point. 

“ Yes, I'll tell the Vicar, and will try and get 
you a grocery order.” 

“Thank you, miss,” said Mrs. Benn. 
sure you'll be rewarded.” 

The visitor had risen to go. ‘‘ Good-bye,” she 
said, with a little sigh, as she realised her 
inability to cope with the social intricacies that 
met her in her rounds; “I'll call agaiu.” 

‘‘ Good-bye, miss,” said Mrs, Benn. 

The door closed on its creaking hinges, and the 
shirt and frock had been wrung out and hung on 
a piece of string stretched across the room to 
dry. 

Rue gnawed the remnants of the stale loaf, 
and sipped a cup of hot water which by courtesy 
bore the style and title of tea, feeding the baby 
alternately, while Mrs. Benn, who felt “a bit 
faint,” sought refreshment in the neighbouring 
public-house. 
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PART IV. 
GOD'S WORLD, 


“I'm plad it’s fine for them, poor things !” said 
Lady Denvair, raising herself on her elbow on 
the sofa, and lookiny over her newspaper out of 
the window. 

“Fine for whom?” said Laura Denvair, 
bending her willowy figure, clad in a loose white 
morning gown, over the table strewn with 
Malmaison carnations. ‘“ Who are the poor 
things ?” she said, holding with one hand the 
tall flower-vase, and with the other adding the 
thin grey leaves to the posy of delicate pale pink 
blossoms. 

“Why, the slum children,” said the elder 
woman. ‘Mr. March asked that they might 
hold their treat here, and I gave permission. 
They are to play in the fields beyond the wire 
fence, and to have tea somewhere in the town. 
Of course they have made their own arrauge- 
ments. J expect they are here already. | 
never can understand why they come so early ; 
it seems to me if; must be bad for the children 
to have such a long day, and dreadful for the 
teachers and clergy.” 

“Tf Mr. March is coming, Lucy will come too ; 
that’s the parish she’s working in as deaconess or 
something,” said Laura. “It is lovely to think 
I shall see her.” 


the flowers into an Oriental bowl. 
likely to make that mistake, we're terribly 
neutral ! 
apart from other flowers P 
it seems to me they are a royal family that 
cannot mix with any other. 
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“T suppose she will,” said Tady Denvair. 


“I'm rather sorry; I didn’t want you to go 
among those children. 
and ‘here's sure to be dirt. 
them at a distance. 
rated since she has taken up these ultra notions ; 
she lets these ragged urchins paw her over and 
sit close up to her, and she must get every sort 
of horror ! 
really be warped and she can lose all sense of 
perception when she takes up these modern 
notions! ” 


There may be infection, 
It’s best to watch 
But Lucy is so exagge- 


It’s odd how a girl’s refinement can 


“Lucy was always rather exaggerated,” said 
Laura, with her head on one side, as she piled 
“ We're not 


Do you like keeping Malmaisons quite 
I think I do; 


Rose leaves, yes ; 
that’s a good idea. They look well, don’t you 
think so P”—and she held the fragrant bowl 
towards Lady Denvair, who buried her face in it 
@ moment. 

“ Heavenly!” she said with a long breath ; 
“don't mix them! Lucy is not quite up to 
the mark,” she said reflectively as she lay back 
on the sofa. ‘She is a little middle-class; 
she gets it fromher mother. It’s middle-class 
to throw yourself with that unbearable energy 
into any subject.” 

The speaker gathered up the paper, and beyan 
once more to search its columns. She had ex- 
hausted the subject, and ended the discussion 
as was her wont, as though she felt she had 
uttered the last word that could be said. The tall 
glasses and china bowls were disposed about the 
room, Laura Denvair stood before the glass 
patting the little curls that Jay on her smooth 
forehead. Outside, the sunshine shimmered on 
the grass; the dull drone of the mowing 
machine as it traversed the velvet lawn fell with 
monotonous regularity on the still air. The 
windows were open to the garden, and a smell 
of newly-cut grass mingled with the fragrance 
of the flowers in the room. 

“T shall get a hat and go out just as I am 
to seo if I can tind them,” said Laura ; and 
before her mother had time to answer she had 
closed the door behind her. 


(To be continued.) 


WELCOME TO LADY HENRY 


SOMERSET 
ON HER RETURN FROM AMERICA, 


We.comg, lady, with the spring, 
Whose hands to us all beauty bring, 
Whose feet are shod with loveliness, 
Whose birds are wild with happiness ! 


Welcome, lady, from afar, 

To hearts that true and loyal are, 

Hearts that will never fail you, when 

Your voice rings out, “Come forth, save men!” 


Welcome, lady, to the land, 

Where earliest Freedom. broke the band 
Of might oppressive, and with awe, 

Men turned from Power, to reverence Law. 


Welcome, lady, for we still 

Have need of the tirm, tempered will, 
That secing evil, bids it cease, 

Aud heeds no coward cry for peace. 


Welcome, lady, whose dear heart 
Bleeds with true pity for the smart 
That patient women bear alone 

In hearts the children weep upon. 


Welcome, lady, and God bless 

Your life with His own happiness, 

Till at heaven's gate the angels say, 

“ Welcome, dear child, Home lies this way ' 
Kuwy Parner. 
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‘“THE STATELIER EDEN.” 
MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Tue life-long mutual loyalty of one man and one 
woman to each other is the keynote of Christi- 
anity in conduct. It is the bright consummate 
flower of evolution, the corner-stone of that 
home temple in which God is most truly 
worshipped. But we live in the time of a 
mighty upheaval. Old ideals are thrown from 
their pedestals; the iconoclast is abroad and the 
woman novel-writer is his prophet. When the 
shore is left behind, adventurous boats are often 
cheated by mirage, but there is a continent 
below the horizon with safe, sura .harbours, and 
the “ Woman who Did” will yet attain its sweet 
repose. In common law, and that uncommon 
law unwritten and potent by which society is 
governed, the formula has been that husband and 
wife are one, and that one is the husband. 


THE WOMAN OF THE WOMAN-NOVELISI. 

But the great awakening that has come to 
woman, her renaissance, her discovery of herself, 
has made her break with this formula and the 
tradition of which it isthe outcome. Subjection 
is no longer, and probably will never be again, 
the comprehensive term by which her fate is 
fixed. But woman free is a character so novel 
that the woman novelist has been bewildered by 
her. Just how to make her fit into the scheme 
of things she finds not, and so she keeps on try- 
ing as she would try a bonnet, turning her head 
this way and that (it is considerably turned, too, 
alas!) trying now bright colours and now pale; 
but finding nothing that quite suits her fancy. 
Meanwhile, some of us every-day reformers have 
a notion, whether right or wrong, that we could 
manage better. To our minds the problem is how 
to conserve all that is good in the home life of 
the past, and how to mould its central figures 
into life-long accord, so that, standing upon one 
level pedestal, they shall fill the eye and satisfy 
the heart. 

And our theory is this: If a man and woman 
are stronger together than either can bo separ- 
ately in the home, by the same law of mind they 
are stronger together than either can be separ- 
ately in literature and science, in business and 
professional life, in Church and State. By the 
laws of being, men and women must go hand in 
hand if they would not goastray. Equally do 
man and woman need, not an echo, not a shadow, 
not a lesser nor yet a greater self, “ not like with 
like, but like with difference.” So that when 
these two, with their individual outlook upon 
destiny, shall together set their heads to any 
problem, or their hands to any task, they shall 
unite in that endeavour the full sum of power 
that this world holds. To be the utmost force 
she can beas an individual is, then, each woman's 
best gift to the race and consequently to the 
home. 

THE NEW MAN. 


The co-education of our young people, by 
means of which they may take each other's 
mental measure, and become first of all “ married 
down to the eyebrows,” as someone has aptly put 
it ; the economical independence of women, by 
which they shall be delivered from the bondage 
of mercenary marriages ; the banishing of old- 
time prejudice against the unmarried woman, 
which has hurried many a free spirit into the 
meshes of the marriage bond unwillingly —these 
three reforms, which so interplay that they are 
practically one, would place women on their feet ; 
so that, as Margaret Fuller puts it, a woman 
may give her hand with dignity and her heart 
with loyalty, because she has learned how to 
stand alone. 

Our novelists have very little to say as yet of 
the new man, but he is as much in evidence as 
his inevitable correlate, the new woman. His 
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concept of what is admirable in the companion 
of his life is changing, has already changed, and 
before another generation leaves the stage of life 
he will ba as much ashamed to have it intimated 
that his wife should be subject to him as he has 
in the past been proud of an arrangement dis- 
honouring to him and belittling to her. 

No true reformer among women has harsh and 
bitter thoughts of men. Their inheritance from 
the dark ages, unsunned by Christ or scienco— 
the two blessed revelators—is their misfortune 
rather than their fault, as ours is also. Bat 
working side by side, be-it theirs and ours to 
restore to this pitiful world the Eden it has 
lost. 

Woman is courtier and man is king to-day in 
the sacred realm of government. But when 
woman shall be able to say to the State, “I am 
part of you just as much as anything that 
breathes ; ” when she shal! say, “I am a part of 
society, Iam a part of industrial values, I am 
part and parcel of everything that a man values, 
that a man’s brain loves to think about ia philo- 
sophy, in philanthropy, in history, in science,” 
then the calm equipoise of human forces shall 
come. For this we should like to live and work 
for threescore years and ten. 


THE SEX OF SOUL. 

The coming uplift of the working classes has 
in it blessed hopes for women, and hence for 
home’s purity and perpetuity. Whoover takes 
the yoke from off the labouring man helps to a 
truer individuality the woman by his side. 

We are firm believers in the sex of soul. In 
every fibre of their being women are unlike mon, 
and it is the glory of each that they are dif- 
ferent, for thus they complement each other and 
form a perfect whole. But though unlike, as 
dove and eagle are, they grow by the same 
aliment—God’s truth in nature, life and reve- 
lation. 

The momentum of the centuries is in the 
widening, deepening current of nineteenth cen- 
tury reform; the twentieth century’s dawn shall 
witness our compensations and reprisals, and as 
these increase, humanity shall pay back into the 
mother heart of woman its unmeasured peni- 
tence and unfathomed regret for all that she 
has missed (and through her, every son and 
daughter that she has brought into the world) 
by reason‘of tho pitiful mistake by which, in the 
aye of force, man substituted jis “thus far and 
no farther,” in place of the “thus far and no 
farther ” of God. 

THE TOLERATED ESTATE. 

But the personal habits of men and women 
must reach the same high level. On a low 
plane and for selfish ends primeval and medi- 
ceval man wrought out, with fiercest cruelty, 
virtue as the only tolerated estate of one 
half the human race; on a high plane, Chris- 
tianity, working through modern womanhood, 
shall yet make virtue the only tolerated estate 
of the other half the human race. ‘Then 
shall the end come” to that strife between the 
sexes which one novelist has likened toa duel 
—duet is the word that then shall take its 
place. 

The trouble ‘is with us that we are trying to 
steady the ark of homo just as the Israelitus 
did the ark of Moses, but they are both God’s 
handiwork and need no help from mortal 
hand. The adjustment will be perfect when 
the individuality of men and women shall by 
each be equally respected and the dual headship 
of the loyal husband and the willing wife 
shall replace all that yet remains of the medieval, 
the continental and the oriental concept of the 
home. When we train thoso with each other 
who were formed for each other, we shall have 
attuncd the sweet bells jangled whose discord 
now sounds from the Divorce court and strikes 
the knell of wedded happiness. 
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We found our faith in the coming man and 
woman on the changeless differences between 
them. For ever in the breast of wom in there is 
something virginal and chaste ; it is the prophecy 
of the child that is to be. This potentiality sets 
her apart in the instinctive thoughts of reput- 
able men, and when, through a love unbidden 
and unbought which wells up in her heart out 
of the pure tides of the life and love of God, 
she undertakes to be a co-worker with him she 
loves in the highest creation of which we have 
cognizance, she becomes the world’s Madonna; the 
home saint who holds her husband to purity and 
loyalty as the moon holds the tides of the sea. 
The world will always look different to her, who, 
through the sacrament of pain and danger, alone 
can come into her kingdom, and whose face is 
earliest. mirrored in the celestial eyes of a little 
child. And we New women, Progressive women, 
Radical women—if so it please you—are de- 
voted altogether to that ideal of home which 
shall equalise the twain whom God hath joined 
together, and so empower the mother-heart that 
it may work its sacred will in winning the stormy 
heart of man into the safe and blessed harbour ; 
where the holiest experiences that life can know 
shall mellow and exalt the threefold nature 
which is yet one in the unity of the spirit and 
the bond of Peace—husband, and wife, and child. 


In Russia, if a man marries an heiress he gets 
no chance to own her money. There is no 
marriage settlement; she controls her property 
throughout her life. This financial independence 
of the wife has conduced greatly to happy 
marriages. It is believed that among the well-to- 
do people in Russia there are more happy 
marriages than in most other countries. Women 
are employed in telegraph-offices and in post- 
offices in Russia, because corporations find them 
more accucate in details and more careful to 
please customers. 


It has been well said that there are three 

kinds of lies; black lies, white lies, and statistics. 
A fresh illustration of this is given in a paragraph 
now floating through the press concerning the 
relations of drink to the accidents treated at the 
Poplar Hospital, It seems that a register has 
been kept for the last six months, and the number 
of cases is 8,276, or an average of forty-five a day, 
including Sundays. The Hon. Sydney Holland 
writes :— 
_ The result shows that the majority of these 
cases are caused by drink, and I think the 
figures may be of interest to the public: 3,166 
accidents occurred at home, 2,415 at work, 1,720 
in streets, 303 only as result of drink, 155 
assaults (not drunken assaults), 017 teeth ex- 
tracted ; total, 8,276. 

We confess these figures do not strike us as 
conclusive of the point that Mr. Holland wishes 
to make. A large majority of the accidents 
occurred ‘‘at home,” and we all know the in- 
herited and acquired tendency to conceal the 
disgrace of drunkenness in the home, so that it 
is @ most unwarrantable assumption that none of 
these originated in the drink-craze. The same 
principle applies to accidents “at work.” ‘The 
working man has every motive to conceal his 
evil habit, and among drinking men there is a 
sort of freemasonry that makes it comparatively 
easy to “hush up” the fact that an injury was 
inflicted under the influence of liquor, It is odd 
that with one hundred and fifty-five assaults 
acknowledged not one should be a drunken 
assault, In short, without at all disparaging 
the intention of the author of these figures, it is 
our opinion that they will not “ hold water” 
half as well as they hold—tire-water. 


If we would not fall to the bottom of the river, 
let us not walk too near the brink, 
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WOMEN’S TRADE FEDERA- 


TION. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN GLASGOW. 
By CALEDONIA, 


Tur Second Annual Conference of the National 
Federal Council for Women’s Trades was held in 
the Waterloo Rooms, Glasgow, on Saturday, with 
Mrs. Lindsay, the President, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Miss Irwin, submitted the re- 

rt of the work done during the year. It 
stated that fourteen trades’ councils and twenty- 
one societies representing women workers, had 
been connected with the Council, showing a 
grand total of 93,526 persons. The Council was 
now regarded as an authority on all matters 
affecting women’s trades. Regarding the em- 
ployment of women in shops, 80 witnesses had 
been examined, and it was ascertained that 16 
and 17 hours per day and as many as 90 and 100 
per week were being worked. Reference was 
also made to the proposed application of the 
Factory and Workshops’ Act to laundries, and to 
the means that had been taken towards further- 
ing and extending the organization of the Council 
throughout the country. 

Miss Irwin was satisfied that the work of the 
year had been important, and went on to say 
that women meant to have votes of their own 
some day ; but meantime, the next best thing was 
to be able to influence those who had the votes, 
and that they could do by means of their Federa- 
tion. The Women’s Suffrage Question was 
much more a labour question than anything else, 
but in this work they should aim rather ata 
constructive than a destructive policy. They 
were willing to work with all parties and sects 
who were seeking the common good, and the only 
movement she looked forward to seeing built up 
from this movement was the independent 
woman’s party. Similar Councils have been 
formed in London, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
the report stated, as a result of the Scottish 
Council, and the extension would greatly assist 
the common cause in approaching Government in 
matters of industrial legislation. The report, 
along with the financial one, was adopted, and 
then the President addressed the meeting. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Lindsay welcomed the delegates, and 
expressed the hope that they might be able to 
help each other in the investigation and solution 
of the difficult problems connected with woman 
labour. Women had always worked, and worked 
hard, but only lately had they become indepen- 
dent factors in the labour market. Were they 
to look on this change as a revolution? Might 
they not rather welcome the change in the 
interests of the family, believing that the Chris- 
tian ideal of marriage, which was founded on 
mutual affection and self-devotion, would never 
be universally realised till women became inde- 
pendent social units, and not be forced or 
tempted to marry as a means of livelihood. Of 
course there were difficulties in such a position, 
for the competition of women lowered the rates 
of pay for men and women. To pay both alike 
for equal work was an ideal to be kept in view, 
but it was not yet generally possible. Much had 
been done by the combination of women’s trades, 
and more by combinations of men. Now that 
men and women were beginning to consult each 
other, remedies might be found for the evils 
arising from competition of men and women 
against each other. Until women had a voice in 
choosing the law-makers, legislation could do but 
little. Much good, however, might be done by 
sil inquiries as had been conducted by Miss 
win, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The first resolution, moved by Mr. T. W. W. 
Flint, and seconded by Mr. J. Cormack, related 
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to the early closing of shops. The second was in 
favour of seats for girls in shops. Miss A. 
Kearney, president of the Women Workers’ 
Federation, moved as follows :— 


That, in view of the evidence as to the serious 
effects to health arising from want of seats and 
defective sanitation in many shops, elicited by the 
special inquiry into the Conditions of Women's 

“mployment in Shops, conducted for the Coun- 
cil by Miss Irwin, this conference earnestly 
recommends that a clause, requiring compulsory 
provision of seats and adequate sanitation for 
shops, be introduced with any Bill relating to 


shop legislation that may be brought before 
Parliament. 
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called attention to their long hours, low wages, 
hard work, etc., and then espoused the cause of 
the overworked and overloaded message girls, 
the health of some of whom was injured ere they 
attained the age of sixteen. He felt that there 
ought to be on the part of the religious public 
a far greater amount of zeal and liberality 
expended on such questions and problems, rather 
than on some of the far less worthy causes which 
they sought to further. He believed that the 
conference was associated with one of the 
greatest works towards freedom and the libera- 
tion of the oppressed that they could possibly be 
connected with. They had knowledge, con- 
science, and hope upon their side, and he 
believed that the future, and the speedy future, 
was with them. 


Qa the motion of Mrs. Coats, seconded by 
Mrs, Hector, the National Federal Council 
welcomed the sympathy and offer of assistance of 
the Woman's Co-operative Guild (of 100,000 
members), and looked forward to their co-opera- 
tion in the amelioration and ultimate removal of 
the existing evils in the present system. The 
subject ‘of a State department of labour, under 
the control of a Minister with a seat in the 
Cabinet, was introduced by Mr. John Wilson, who 
moved a resolution, which was seconded by Dr. 
Dyer, and carried unanimously. On the motion 
of Mr. George Galloway, seconded by Mrs. 
Robertson, of the Social Union, Edinburgh, the 
following resolution was also carried :— 


That, having regard to the great and increas- 
ing importance of women’s labour, and also the 
“Sg difficulties and grievances connected with 
the employment of women and children, and the 
absence of adequate means for obtaining reliable 
information concerning these and the extent to 
which they are satisfactorily met by present 
7 mao this conference earnestly and respect- 
fully urges upon the Government the necessity 
for extending the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade, so as to provide for this import- 
ant subject. 


A resolution in regard to the Truck Act was 
moved and seconded, and the conference then 
adjourned for lunch. 


INDUSTRIES IN DECAY. 


Miss Irwin moved, and Mr. L, W. Ryde, 
Glasgow, seconded, the following resolution 
regarding decaying British industries :— 

That, in view of the critical phases through 
which the textile and other iaduasteioe of this 
country are at present passing, the conditions 
under which home and foreign competition are 
carried on, the serious results to women workers 
and to the whole community arising from the 
decay of these industries, and the increasing 
friction between employers and workers accom- 
panying it, this conference would earnestly urge 
on Her Majesty's Government the necessity for 
instituting a special and exhaustive inquiry into 
the causes which bring about the decay of these 
industries, and how far the same are remedi- 
able. 

Mr. Simpson, Kilmarnock Boot Trade, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the question would not 
be solved until machinery as well as land became 
national property. Miss Miller, general secre- 
tary, Women’s Protective and Provident League, 
moved a resolution regarding the Factory and 
Workshop Bill, the principal and concluding 
clauses of which related to tho raising of the age 
of young children on full time in factories to 
fourteen ; and to surgeons, who, besides certifying 
the fitness of children to work, should visit peri- 
odically the places where they are employed and 
inspect them and adult workers while at work. 

A resolution affecting the Indian Factory Acts 
was moved by Mr. Thomas Scott, Dundee, and, 
after an amendment, was carried by a large 
majority. 


AFTERNOON SITTING. 

Lady Mary Murray made a splendid chair- 
woman at the afternoon sederunt. With 
kindly sympathy, business-like manner, and 
clear musical voice, she set a grand ex- 
ample to every woman present, not only in 
public speaking but in sensible womanly 
clothing. At the outset her ladyship remarked 
that the conference was one of the many 
proofs of the evolution of the study of 
economics. The study of these laws and their 
very growth had made many more conscious of 
their limitations and the complexity of the 
questions with which they dealt ; more conscious, 
above all, that labour was in no sense to be 
compared to inanimate capital, but was another 
name for the enormous majority of the nation. 
She believed that conferences such as that gave 
them good hope, They showed how much pro- 
gress had been made, and pointed the way in 
which still greater progress might be made, 


A PROPHECY OF HOPE. 
Councillor Hunter moved :— 


That the executive be instructed to take such 
action as may seem to them expedient to pro- 
mote the measures resolved on by the conference ; 
and that in particular steps be taken by them, in 
co-operation with the societies of the Federation 
in the various centres, to ascertain before the 
next general election the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, and of Parliamentary members and 
candidates, towards the recommendations of 
the conference ; that they be also authorised 
to make such arranyements as are convenient 
for prosecuting the work of investigating into 
women’s employment. 

The motion was adopted, and then resolutione 
dealing with the questions of co-operation of 
Trades’ Councils and Men's Unions in organizing 
women workers and women’s wages, were carried 
through. It was also resolved that the Men’s 
Unions should endeavour to obtain for women an 
equal rate of payment where they did equal work. 

So the business of the conference concluded. 
But what shall theresult be? The future alone 
shall reveal it, but surely the sight of seventy 
delegates, half of whom were men, met together 
on an equal platform discussing their mutual 
labours, interests, and remunerations, is a sign 
uf the times, and a prophecy of a better day that 
slowly, but surely, is dawning for women, 


Se 


THE PROBLEMS OF LABOOR. 

Professor George Adam Smith, who was called 
upon by her ladyship to address the conference, 
gave a stirring speech, in the course of 
which he said that society at large had not yet 
awakened as it ought to all the questicns con- 
nected with the subject of woman’s labour, to 
the bigness of these questions, and to the 
righteousness that was at the heart of them. 
He deprecated the ignorance of the public about 
the facts of female labour, and the equally 
extraordinary indifference of the community, and 
more especially of the more unselfish, earnest, | 
and zealous part of the community, to the 
interests involved in this matter. 

He called attention to the fact that out of 
the 40,000 shop assistants of Scotland, 15,000 One may live as a conqueror, a king, or a 
of these were women in Glasgow. Dr. Smith! magistrate; but he must die as a man. 
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~ EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Gladstone has so often failed to manifest 
sympathy with the attempts which women are 
making to develop their faculties and use their 
talents, that we note with peculiar satisfaction 
some words which he uttered at Lincoln this 
week. An address and bouquet were presented 
to Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone at the Lincoln rail- 
way station by the representatives of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. Mrs. Gladstone replied in 
the usual acknowledgments, Then Mr. Gladstone 
struck in, and uttered the sentence which, 
although it may have been intended only as a 
personal compliment, deserves to be taken to 
heart by all women as a significant opinion from 
the greatest living orator. 

‘6 The fact is,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ ladies are 
taking a good deal to the expression of their 
sentiments in public speech, and my own opinion 
is that, if they persevere and keep steadily to it, 
they will beat the gentlemen.” 


Of course, there is a yreat virtue in an “if,” 
and women have a great deal of leeway to make 
up. Men have been practising public speaking 
for some thousands of years, whereas with women 
it is practically a thing of yesterday. Still, such 
words of encouragement should be borne in mind 
by all women who feel daunted at their failure at 
once to achieve success. The dogged decision 
that sticks to a task, and the unconquerable 
resolution to succeed-- these things are far more 
important than any amount of initiative talent ; 
are, indeed, the only means by which that talent 
can make itself recognised. 


The fortunes of the Government have been 
looking up of late. One swallow does not make 
a summer, but there have been several swallows 
in the last few days. First and foremost, there 
has been a second reading of the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill by a majority of forty-four; a 
majority of forty-four in a House in which 
Ministers have repeatedly only been able to com- 
mand a majority of a dozen or a score, is a very 
respectable showing, and might be regarded as 
decisive, so far as the present House of Commons 


is concerned. The speeches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
George Russell, and Sir William Harcourt, in 
the course of debate, were unanswerable and un- 
answered. 


The Welsh Bill, however, is not the only 
success that the Government has scored. The 
abandonment of all opposition to the second 
reading of Mr. Morley’s Land Bill is another 
good feature. The Tories must be very hard 
put to it, that they could not divide on the 
second reading of an Irish Land Bill. Ministers 
also have done well in attempting to intervene 
in the disastrous dispute which is paralysing the 
boot and shoe industry in England. At present, 
their intervention is very tentative, but it is in 
the right direction, and, so far as it goes, is very 


A still more notable triumph for the cause of 
humanity and progress is recorded in the pages 
of the report of the Royal Commission on the 
treatment of the aged poor. The most sanguine 
reformers, when that Commission was appointed, 
did not venture to hoje for snch an advance 
report as that which has just -been signed, 
among others, by such high and dry doctrinaires 
as Mr. Loch, Mr. Pell, and others. The recom- 
mendations in favour of adequate outdoor relief 
for deserving persons ; strong recommendations 
in favour of humanising the workhouse —are two 
milestones in the path of progress, the true 
significance of which should not be ignored 
because the Commissioners could not agree 
upon the question of old age pensions. 


We are glad to hear that the report of the 
Prison Commission is exceedingly satisfactory. 
With the exception of the introduction of the 
indeterminate sentence, the Commission has 
brought in a drastic report, recommending 
almost every improvement in the prison ad- 
ministration which has been demanded with so 
much energy and eloquence by the Daily 
Chronicle. 


To these [items must be added the fact that 
the majority of the L.C.C. has triumphantly 
defeated the attempt of the minority to reverse 
both the tramway and temperance policy of the 
old Council, and it will be seen that we have this 
week at least good reason to thank God and 
take courage. 


The terrors of the Turkish outrages in Armenia 
increase ; an ingenuity more inhuman has never 
been illustrated by the strong against the weak ; 
the London press is sanguinary with the shock- 
ing details. We believe that the suggestion 
made by one of our prominent workers, that a 
delegation of women should go to the Sultan 
without delay, is one of the best thoughts yet 
brought out by this reign of terror. It would be 
a spectacle to the civilised world, and might pos- 
sibly put a shade of shame on the bronze cheek 
of the Turk. 


A striking object lesson on the important 
place which women’s work is now holding in the 
labour market, was given by the Labour Con- 
ference which was held last Saturday in Glasgow 
under the auspices of the National Federal 
Council of Scotland for Women’s Trades, a 
report of which will be found on another page. 
For long the growing force of woman’s labour 
has been half ignored and half resisted, but the 
working-men have at last wakened up to the 
knowledge that they must recognise and join 
hands with their sister-workers, or themselves be 
swamped in the onrushing floods of female 
labour, 


Though the delegates attending the Confer- 
ence were few in number, they represented the 
large body of over 93,000 women workers, who 
are members of the various trades unions and 


societies affiliated with the National Federal 
Council. Curiously enough, the majority of 
those present were men, sent as delegates from 
unions of trades which also employ women; but 
one was struck with the fine feeling of chivalry 
and justice which characterised the speeches of 
these sons of toil as they discussed the grievances 
and needs of their working sisters. 


Every now and then we are rudely awakened 
to the perception that our civilisation is little 
more than skin deep. One can hardly help ques- 
tioning the correctness of his eyesight when he 
reads in the most progressive of London dailies 
such words as these: — 

The funeral of Bridget. Cleary, who, as alleged, 
was burned to death by her husband near 
Clonmel, county Tipperary in the superstitious 
belief that she had been carried off by the fairies 
and an evil spirit put into possession of her body, 
took place at Cloveen on Thursday afternoon, 
and was boycotted by all her relations and neigh- 
bours. Not one civilian attended the burial, 
and the rights'of sepulture were performed by 
four police-constables. There was no hearse, 
and the coffin was borne by a common car from 
Fethard. The significance of this will be under- 
stood when it is remembered that the Irish 
peasantry regard a funeral not only as an ex- 
pression of respect for the deceased and of 
sympathy with the family, but as invested with 
a certain degree of sanctity. 

It seems that the people believe that the real 
Bridget Cleary will come back on a white horse 
sent by the fairies, and that if they can succeed 
in cutting the reins of the horse they will secure 
her. The civilised side of this amazing occur- 
rence is that those who put the woman to death 
are in custody, and are being dealt with “ accord- 
ing to law.” 


The White Ribbon women of Canada have 
lost their president, Mrs. Ella F. Williams, of 
Montreal, the tidings of whose death was recently 
received by cable by Miss Willard. Mrs, Williams 
was not only president of the Dominion W.C.T.U., 
but held the office of treasurer of the World's 
W.C.T.U. She was a forcible speaker and 
excellent administrator. It was hoped that this 
representative woman would attend the great 
meetings to be held in June next, when she 
would have been warmly welcomed by British 
women and the representatives of the World's 
W.C.T.U. 


Germany has been celebrating the eightieth 
birthday of its veteran statesman, Bismarck ; 
to whom is due the unification of a great em- 
pire. The imperial gift to the late Chancellor 
was a sword : 

“ A symbol,” said the Kaiser, ‘of that great 
building-time, during which the mortar was 
blood and iron, a remedy which never fails, and 
which, in the hands of kings and princes, will, in 
case of need, also preserve unity in the interior 
of the Fatherland ; even as when applied outside 
the country it led to internal union.” 

In a sense it is true that Germany is united. 
But the unity that is due to the iron bond of 
the sword may at any moment be severed by 
tie sword, Under the robe of a despotic mili- 
tarism there exists in Germany a living body of 
organised Socialists that are not at one with 
the State. And in every nation the triumph 
of statesmanship lies not in the terrorism of 
arms, but in the bringing in of that social unity 
which is the test of national greatness, and the 
mark of a perfected civilisation. 


We are glad that Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
has been made president of the Federation of 
the Nonconformists, for few will dispute that he 
is their most typical champion. ‘The Free 
Church Congress marks an epoch in the ecclesi- 
astical history of our country. Thero were 5:30) 
delegates and members, representing sixty-eight 
local Nonconformist Councils, and more tlaa 
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5,000 Free Churches quite fairly distributed 
throughout England. It was significant of much 
that distinguished ministers of all the Noncon- 
formist bodies united in partaking of the Com- 
munion. 


‘he address of Rev. Dr. Berry, President of 
the Congress, was memorable. He declared his 
faith that— 


“ Out of all the variedielements in the Churches 
here represented, a vast and impressive Evan- 
gelical hurch will yet confront sacerdotal com- 
pactness with the compactness of disciplined 
dvangelicalism.” He said, ‘To-day, when we 
have discovered the dominant fifth by which all 
our discords have been tuned to harmony, our 
union has become as spontaneously inevitable as 
it is spiritually obligatory. . . . England will 
be religious only when Englishmen are con- 
verted. The road to national Christianity lies 
through personal regeneration.”’ 


Women were well represented in the Congress, 
the principal names being those of Lady Henry 
Somerset and Mrs. Bramwell Booth. It was 
stated that Mr. George Cadbury had already 
given a thousand pounds towards the enterprise, 
and Mr. Richard Cadbury had stated his inten- 
tion to contribute a similar sum. 

The ninety-first birthday of Gen. Neal Dow 
was celebrated in Portland, Maine, March 20th, 
and an article in a principal journal of that city, 
of which we give a résumé, has the following, 
which will be interesting to the great circle of 
his friends and followers in this and other 
lands :— 


Gen. Dow has been a very busy man during 
the past year. He has addressed great Prohibi- 
tion meetings in Montreal and Boston, also at our 
largest summer camps, and invested much time 
in Augusta, the capital, defending the Maine 
law, which has received the votes of all but 
thirteen members in the legislature this winter, 
on a resolution brought forward by one of its 
opponents asking for the resubmission of prohi- 
bition to the people. Gen. Dow has written 
much for the public press within the last few 
months, and on a wide range of subjects. His 
correspondence is very large and the demands 
upon his time are many. He reads and works 
at least eight hours a day. Recently when told 
that he was looking remarkably well, he said: 
‘*T am glad of it—my work is not yet done.” 


Some of the up-to-date items concerning 
woman’s suffrage are most encouraging. Premier 
Reid, of New South Wales, has pledged himself 
to woman’s suffrage ; the assembly of the State 
of New York, by a vote of eighty to thirty-one, 
has parsed the Bill granting the right to submit 
woman’s suffrage to the vote of the people. The 
Woman Suffrage Bill has passed both houses in 
California, received the signature of the Governor, 
and will be now be submitted to the people. 
The same is true of the State of Nevada, and it 
is believed that the State of Utah will place the 
question of the enfranchisement of women before 
the peuple. The lower house in the legislature 
of Maine has by a large majority passed the Bill 
giving municipal suffrage to women. In Nova 
Scotia the Bill was voted down, but the minority 
was most encouraging. In Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire the same result must be re- 
ported. In Connecticut the Bill is pending, 
also in the State of Arizona. Never has the 
subject been brought before so many legislative 
bodies during any one winter since the agitation 
began, England must be up and doing, or she 
will not head the procession as we have hoped. 


Three years ago the Croydon Women’s Liberal 
Association separated itself from the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, Since then different counsels 
have prevailed, and at the annual meeting held 
on Tuesday afternoon last, it was decided by a 


vote of 151 to 129 to re-aftiliate with the Federa- 
tion, 


Concerning Women, 


“‘ Have we emerged from the Dark Ayes only 
to pass into the dusk of the nations?” is the 
mournful opening sentence of a remarkably 
vigvrous article in the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review, by Janet E. Hogarth. 
Under the title of “ Literary Degenerates,” this 
writer, who wields so forcible a pen, subjects to 
scathing criticism the fin de siecle novels and 
novelists. Dr. Max Nordau is quoted as recog- 
nising in the present disposition the confluence 
of two well-defined conditions, degeneration and 
hysteria. 

* & & 

‘‘What is the cause of this strange disease of 
modern life?” asks Mrs. Hogarth ; and she is not 
alone in her belief when she herself answers the 
question as ‘ chiefly a development of mechani- 
cal inventions and contrivances of civilisation, 
which has far outstripped even nature's immense 
capacity for adapting organ to function. ‘ De- 

eneracy” is defined as a “morbid deviation 
rom an original type.” 
* * 


Life is becoming a fearfully complicated busi- 
ness, persons and things are so much involved 
that it is indeed no wonder, to put it in some- 
what vulgar parlance, ‘‘’e dunno wher ’e are,” 
when Mrs. Hogarth talks so glibly about Ego- 
maniacs, Megalomaniacs, Realists, Materialists, 
Mystics, Decadents, Diabolists, and others. It 
is not always quite easy to retain one’s balance 
under present conditions, when it is fully 
realised that these terrible people with the long 
names, or rather the representatives of the 
various ‘‘ cults,” are around us, amongst us, and 
on every side. For the benefit of the unini- 
tiated, it might be well to add that Max Nordau 
defines ‘‘ egomania” as ‘‘ heartless seltishness,” 
and ‘ megalomania ” as “ unbounded conceit.” 

* * # 


Bat Mrs. Hogarth is just, and thestories written 
by women are characterised, she says, by ‘' smart- 
ness of phrase, a happy choice of epithets, a 
certain capacity for presenting a scene with a 
few clear, bold strokes, and a marked predilec- 
tion for sensual accessories of colour and 
perfume.” : 

* *& * 

A woman’s classical knowledge is somewhat 
limited, in Mrs. Hogarth’s opinion, for “ external 
evidence would hardly justify us in assigning 
either their merits or demerits to a study of the 
classics. As a matter of fact, even in these days 
of higher education, very few women have read 
their Homer or their Plato, and still fewer are 
as ready with their Horace as Mr. Gladstone ; 
added to which a translation of Sophocles, and 
perhaps a doubtful struggle with a play or two 
in the original ; and you will then have summed 
up pretty completely the Greek reading of any 
woman, even a woman who writes. Latin dis- 
turbs her even less.” The ‘‘ woman who writes,” 
what will she say to this? 

* * & 


The characteristic notes of the present-day 
literature—regardless of the sex of the writer— 
are “a want of balance, a deficient seuse of propor- 
tion with a resulting lack of humour, and a total 
absence of any sort of reticence in the expression 
of emotion.”’ After which expression of opinion, 
Mrs. Hogarth passes in review ‘‘ Key Notes,” 
“The Old Women,” “ One too Many,” “ Ghosts,” 
and ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman.” Speaking of the 
latter, Mra. Hogarth is consoled to learu that for 
the literary imagination there is no such thing 
as a ‘superfluous woman,” she is merely a 
sacrifice to the exigencies of finding a new and 
striking title. 

* & * 

Towards the end of her paper, Mrs. Hogarth 
gets more gentle, and begins to make excuse 
when she says “ women ought to be forgiven 
much of their want of balance for the sake of 
what they have suffered from over-rapid emanci- 
pation. If the century asa whole has progressed 
by leaps and bounds, women have acvanced at 
au almost immeasurable speed. Small wonder, 
therefore, that their self-control has not kept 
pace with the demands upon their nervous 
energy. When half-education has given way to 
a completer training, and when the independent 
woman attains the years which bring the philo- 


sophic mind, perhaps she may discover new 
objects on which to expend her emotions.” We 
are grateful for this rather more optimistic 
note, and now await the good time coming of 
‘* Literary Regeneration.” 

* # * 


“The Average Woman” was the title of the 
paper prepared by Mrs. Martindale, aud, in her 
absence, read by Mrs. Terry at a meeting of the 
Brighton Women’s Liberal Association. The in- 
dividual jn question (the average woman) was 
described as ** one whose interests were bounded 
by the four walls of her home, and was the 
greatest stumbling-block in the way of the 
emancipation of her sex.” {t was thought, how- 
ever, that she might be won over by a discreet 
emissary, who would appeal to her maternal in- 
stincts, and dwell upon the trials and tempta- 
tions which awaited her sons and daughters 
during their way through the world. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, many ladies took part, and 
it naturally took a very lively turn. 

+ * # 


It is often very ditlicult to realise from what 
small beginnings come great endings —-or, rather, 
one should not say ‘‘ endings,” for iu this case the 
end is not yet. The M.A.B.Y.8., which being 
interpreted means the Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants, this year comes 
of age ; and from the report which has just been 
issued we see that 32 branches exist in nearly 
every district in London, and at these various 
branches 11,063 applications for help in some 
form or other were made by as many girls ; (,11:3 
places were found for these girls, 1,584 of them 
were placed in lodging-homes, 35:3 in training 
homes. It was necessary to assist 7!)2 to hos- 
pitals, convalescent homes, or other medical 
help ; and 1,568 were supplied with clothing, 
which has been partially or entirely paid for by 
1,259 of that number, 

* * * 

The president of the ‘‘ Union Universelle des 
Femmes ” has sent an address, countersigned by 
the representatives of four other women’s asso- 
ciations, to the section of German women's 
associations that protested against the Anti- 


revolutionary Bill being passed into law. The 
French women congratulate their German 


sisters on their courage in facing the blow aimed 
at them, and hope they will further energetically 
defend their rights in ispite of persecution and 
intimidation. 

* # * 

The German Reichstag has directed that the 
following enquiries be made respecting women s 
labour and its time-limitations. (1) What 
economic, hygienic, and moral displacements 
-have resulted from the curtailing of the hours of 
women’s labour? (2) What observations in par- 
ticular have been made in regard to the relation 
between “rate of production” and “length of 
labour hours”? (3) How have working men been 
affected by the time-limitation of female labour / 
(4) According to experiences gained, would it be 
desirable to extend the limitation of working 
hours to the men also ¢ and if so, what limitation / 
(5) What effects on health and family life does 
the employment of married women have ! and in 
how far does the legal hour and w half guaranteed 
to all women workers who have # home to look 
after, really afford them a boon! and what 
further curtailment of married women’s labour- 
time would be desirable or necessary ! 

* * * 


’ 


* Women in Journalism” was the title of a 
lecture delivered by Miss March Phillips before 
the Institute of Journalists last week. America 
is the happy huntiug-ground of the woman 
journalist, tor it was from there that the new 
journalism came, where the women carn incomes 
varying from £4 to £10 a week, and indeed Miss 
March Phillips thinks there 1s no position on the 
press of that country to which women cannot 
attain. “If women are to excel, if they are to 
rise in greater numbers to a high place in 
journalisin, tu do the best work, they must, like 
the, best men, vive yood time to training, and they 
must have something to say and know how to say 
it.” This is good advice surely, but still more 
practical follows: ‘‘say something you know about, 
and cut out every word you can spare.’ The 
real value of anything a Woman writes is not in 
spite of, but in right of, her womanhood. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


climb the steep ascent to Haworth, and gaining 
entrance to the church, linger there, spellbound, 
at the Bronté shrine. From near and far they 
come. On Easter Monday there will be the first 
influx for the season of West Riding factory girls, 
who have devoured “Jane Eyre” as ravenously 
as did their grandmothers half a century ago. 
Later will come crowds of British tourists and 
many Transatlantic enthusiasts, who out of the 
abundance of their hearts and of their purses, 
have well-nigh stripped the village of every 
Bronté relic. One of them has, in turn, left 
behind a tender appreciation, in the shape of a 
beautiful little window in the south aisle of the 
church, on which these words are inscribed, “‘ To 
the glory of God, and in pleasant memory of 
Charlotte Bronté, by an American citizen.” 


A GREAT SOUL. 

Here, forty years ago, Charlotte, the last of 
the sisters, was laid to rest by her husband, and 
her blind, grief-stricken old father, within a year 
of her marriage. Short though her wedded 
life had been, little fitted as Mr. Nicholl seemed to 
be for so gifted a wife, her last words were, “Oh, 
[ am not going to die,am I? He will not 
separate us; we have been eo happy.” As she 
died, so she lived, caring little for the praise of 
the great world, and prizing the tried gold of 
true affection as the richest treasure earth can 
bestow. 

Many a knell resounded from afar when the 
news spread that she was gone; but those who 
deplored her loss with a passionate grief too deep 
for utterance were the crippled boy and the 
betrayed penitent, whom she had ministered to 
with such gentle care. It was the blind girl 
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‘ ; a 
And of every Bo: kseller, Neweagent, or Colporteur. implored her friends to lead her over the Pees 


paths to hear the solemn last farewell at the 
grave of her beloved friend. 

Charlotte’s great friend Mary (Miss Nussey) 
wrote thus of her: “She thought much of her 
duty, and had loftier and clearer notions of it 
than most people, and held fast to them with 
more success. 
much more difficulty by her than by people with 
stronger nerves and better fortunes. 


FORTY YEARS AFTER. 
AT THE GRAVE OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

By Frorexce Batgarytie. 

OnE of my earliest recollections is of being lifted 
by a kindly pair of arms, that I might peep over 
the low stone wall of the ancient Scarborough 
churchyard, nestling mid-way up the Castle rock, 
within sight and sound of the sea. 

There on a very modest grey slab, half hidden 
by the long grass, I spelt out these words— 


pleasure. I have written it with the strong 


desire to obtain appreciation for her. 


world’s judgment for her use of some of the 
HERE Lig THE REMAINS OF 
ANNE BRONTE, 
' DAUGHTER OF THE REV. P, BRONTE 
(Incumbent of Haworth, Yorkshire). 
She died May 28th, 1849. 


Then for the first time I heard the story of 
the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne, 
who, in the loneliness of their moorland home, 
had seen visions, and dreamed dreams, and had 
written books which had startled the big literary 
world of London, and baffled all the critics. 
Theirs is a weird, wild, romantic story ; strangely 
devoid of incident, but overflowing with pas- 
sionate feeling, unrivalled devotion, and poignant 
suffering. 

It was not until many years after that I 
visited Haworth, and only within the last few 
days have I pilgrimaged thither once more to 
visit the grave of Charlotte, who, forty years ago 
this very week, was laid to rest in the old 
Haworth church. Changes have been witnessed 
in forty years. Only the tower of the old church 
remains, for, despite protests, modern vandalism 
has swept every trace away, and nothing is to 
be seen in the new church except the tablet 
on the wall chronicling the lives of the Bronté 


ones she could turn to strangers’ benefit. They 
heartily, greedily enjoyed the fruits of her 
labours, and then found out she was much to be 
blamed for possessing such faculties. Why ask 
for a judgment on her from such a world ?” 


THE VERDICT OF POSTERITY. 


words were written. 
“the woman who stole like a shadow into the 


than eight years after stole as noiselessly away.” 


light of modern thought, undimmed by jealous 
contemporary prejudice, and its verdict has 
assigned her a front rank in the literature which 
will survive the century in which it was written. 

When, on October 16th, 1847, “Jane Eyre” 
flashed upon the public, people were not only 


as to the identity and sex of “ Currer Bell,” who 
had woven such a marvellous romance out of the 
biography of a despised plain little governess and 


employer and lover, Rochester. Some of the 


from a moorland village four miles away, who | 


It was done, it seems to me, with | 
All her . 
life was but labour and pain; and she never | 
threw down the burden for the sake of present | 


Yet, what | 
Coes it matter? She herself appealed to the | 


faculties she had, not the best, but still the only | 


Forty years have passed since these bitter | 
The world has judged her, | 


field of English Literature in 1847, and in less — 


Posterity has passed judgment upon her, in the | 


enthralled with the story, but were madly curious | 


her intellectual encounters with her eccentric | 


Aprii}4, 185. 


“pre-eminently an anti-Christian composition. 
There is throughout it a murmuring against the 
comforts of the rich and against the privations 
of the poor which, as far as each individual is 
concerned, is a murmuring against God’s appoint- 
ment.” It then rattles on, “there is a proud and 
perpetual assertion of the rights of man, for 
| which we find no authority either in God’s Word 
| or in God’s providence—there is that pervading 
tone of ungodly discontent which is at once the 
most prominent and the most subtle evil which the 
| law and the pulpit and all civilised society has at 
| the present day to contend with.” Poor deluded 
old Quarterly ! It made a blind dash at the very 
secret of Jane Eyre’s popularity. It is the 
essential humanness of the book, common to all 
times and places, which keeps its memory fresh 
and green, when scores of volumes bearing the 
hall-mark of the Quarterly have faded into 
oblivion. 
THE NOVELIST. 

“ Vanity Faic” was just out; but “ Jane Eyre ” 
swept past it instantaneously. Thackeray was 
|enchanted with the writing of his gifted but 
unknown rival, and it is said by contemporaries 


that “Charlotte Bronté gained in a few weeks a 

wider reputation than that which one of the 
| master minds of the century had been engaged 
| for long years in building.” 

But it is not merely as the author of “Jane 
Eyre,” “ Shirley,” or ‘‘ Villette,” as the lion of a 
London season, or as an honoured guest in the 
choice literary circle of the Lake district, that I 
love to think of her. It is rather, after standing 
by her grave, that I leave the church and church- 
| yard, and passing by the window of the “ chil- 
dren’s study ” in the grey stone parsonage, pass 
through the little gate and down the narrow, 
uneven, flagged path leading to the moorland 
solitudes which Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 
loved so well. In the dear old days before little 
Maria was taken, it was common for the six tiny 
children to toddle hand-in-hand out of the back 
| door of the parsonage an across the grass fields 
to the purple-black moors ; later, Charlotte and 
| Emily would strike over the boundless expanse 
towards their favourite waterfall two or three 
miles away, and to this old haunt Charlotte, 
bereft of all her sisters, took the last walk before 
‘her fatal illness. It was here, rather than by the 
grave-side, that I seemed to comprehend some- 
thing of that which made Charlotte, and especially 
‘Emily, just what they were. Beyond the 
stone quarries is the sudden declivity in the 
‘moors, over which a stream falls amongst a rich 
profusion of rocks and ferns and mountain-ash 
trees. Close by is a sombre-looking grey stone 
shooting-lodge, the only human habitation visible 
for miles, and sentinelled by a clump of tall fir- 
trees conspicuous in the midst of the prevailing 
barrenness. ‘This house is so grim and fortress- 
like, so forbidding in its aspect, that it might 
_ well have stood for “ Wuthering Heights.” 

A MEMORY OF CHARLOTTE. 

Haworth folk, however, point to “ Withins,’ an 
even more secluded homestead, as having fur- 
nished Emily with the scene of her tale of 
passion and of woe. Some few are still left in 
Haworth who remember the Bronté family, but 
‘they have little to tell. The family Iced 
secluded life, and the villagers were rarely at 
the parsonage. One tells me how she remem- 
bers the amazing smallness of Charlotte's twink- 
ling feet as she trudged down the steep, flagged 
| street on the way to Keighley, where she often 
used to visit a Jending library in search of books. 
- Haworth is to-day much as it was half « 
century ago; its houses built tier upon tier on 
The hand-loom weavers, 


critics were positively venomous in their | a precipitous ascent. 
abuse. The Quarterly Review was the most it is true, ro longer toil from early morning 
pharisaic of them all. Compelled in spite of | until late at night behind the broad latticed 
itself to admit the power of the book, | windows. Bow-windows, and more pretentious 
it went on to describe “Jane Eyre” as | shops, have sprung up; but this notwithstant'ng, 


family, and the little slab let into the floor just 
without the chancel, marking the grave where 
Charlotte, Emily, and indeed all except little 
Anne, lie buried. And yet every year thousands | 


Aprit 4, 1896. 


there is still an old-world air about the place, 
and standing by the sign of the “ Black 
Bull,” where Bramwell wasted so many unhappy 
days, things look much as they must have done 
of old. A new Savings Bank is about to be 
opened, and above it Sir Wemyss Reid is in a 
few weeks to dedicate a museum in memory of 
the Brontés. But for the nonce the collection 
of relics gathered by Mr. Wood has been trans- 
ported to Blackpool. One of the most interest- 
ing things in the museum when I saw it some 
few years ago was a portrait of Charlotte by 
Richmond. She is represented with pretty 
golden-brown hair, drawn over her broad brow, 
large lustrous eyes, with imagination stamped 
indelibly on her arched eyebrows; a fine nose 
and mobile mouth. 

Despite the sombre picture which Mrs. Gaskell 
and other of her biographers have given of her 
character and general surroundings, there was 
no small amount of humour lurking in stray 
corners of her nature. In one of her lighter 
moods, when writing to her friend Ellen about 
an offer of marriage made to her by a staid 
young curate, she says : “ Moreover, I was aware 
that he knew so little of me. Why, it would 
startle him to see me in my home character. He 
would think I was a wild romantic enthusiast 
indeed. I could not sit all day making a grave 
face before my husband. I would laugh and 
satirise and say whatever came into my head 
first. Could I conscientiously take a grave, quiet 
young man like T——? Again, Iam miserable 
when I allow myself to dwell on the necessity of 
spending my life as a governess with hardly any 
holiday. Huzzah for Saturday afternoon after 
next. Good-night, my lass!” 

But, best of all, as I tuok leave of Haworth, 
and, turning my back on the moorland, descended 
the steep main stzeet, there lingered in my mind 
the thought of Charlotte, brave, tender, and true, 
without complaint, facing life’s pettiest cares as 
they came and went. Considerate even to a 
fault, when old Tabby, the family factotum, 
broke her leg, the three girls, Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne, went on strike, and refused to touch 
a morsel of food until their father had promised 
to allow her to remain to the end of her days 
under their roof, to be waited upon by them. 
And as Tabby’s eyes as well as her legs began to 
fail, Charlotte would steal away from her writing, 
and when the old servant’s back was turned, 
would pick the specks out of the potatoes which 
Tabby was trying to prepare for dinner. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By Lavy Henry Somerset. 


TRYPHENA IN LOVE.* 

BY WALTER RAYMOND. 
PART I. 
“Tue terrible long room, panelled from floor to 
ceiling in oak as black as a hat, with a great 
window at both ends,” is the historic feature of 
the country side, and is to be shown in the old 
farm house at Stow as “the chamber where the 
king hid.” 

In this room with a history lies John Petti- 
grew, crippled since his childhood by a fall from 
the hay-waggon. The long solitude and close 
confinement have thrown the lad back upon his 
fancies, and he has made to himself «n ideal world 
in which he lives and moves apart from the 
homely surroundings of the quiet farm. The 
event in his life is the arrival of a magazine, over 
which he pores month by month, and which opens 
to him the doors of life, for through its pages he 
makes the acquaintance of the great travellers, 
historic characters, and literary men and women 
of the day. This world of dreams is only varied 
by the arrival of visitors, from time to time, to 


*« Tryphena in Love.” By Walter Raymond. J. M. 
Dent and Co., Aldine House, London. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


get a view of the panelled room, and who are 
shown its wonders by Mrs. Pettigrew. The sun- 
light of the house centres for him in his cousin 
Tryphena, who, since childhood, has been brought 
up with him. The tenderness called forth by the 
helpless cripple is charmingly depicted through 
the pages of the book, and the first description 
of the country lass gives us a delightful picture. 
The heavy oaken door creaked on its hinges, 
and there she stood in the doorway in her sun- 
bonnet and light print frock. In one hand she 
held her gathered-up apron, for when Tryphena 
went in for literature she liked half a lapful of 
cherries; in the other she brought flowers, more 
inks, more gilawfers, and a bloomy-down or so. 
he precious book she carried tucked under her 

an, together with a buckhorn-handled table- 
nife. 

The precious book is no other than the maga- 
zine, which Tryphena brings to him as the great 
event in an otherwise uneventful life. Tryphena, 
having provided herself with a lapful of cherries, 
necessary accompaniments in her opinion to the 
occupation, proceeds to “ read Hamlet aloud,” “a 
test of complacency in any country girl—and the 
more so since Tryphena had no real feeling for 
poetry, but made rhetorical pauses to crack nuts 
between the phrases of the soliloquy.” 

HER SUNNY LOCKS. 

The frontispiece of the magazine is the picture 
of Portia, and the conversation between the boy 
and girl as to the beauty of the work of art is 
charmingly written. 

‘Cannot you remember,” said he, looking at it 
reflectively, how 

“ Her sunny locks 
Hung on her temples like a golden fleece ?” 

Every word of the play was graven on the lad’s 
memory ; to him the characters were realities, he 
had lived with them, thought with them, felt with 
them. 

Another character that was to him a hero was 
a certain Lieut. Pierce, whose explorations had 
been related in a series of articles in the 
Magazine. 

“ Read about Lieutenant Pierce, Try,” he 
said. ‘ You like him, and he is my hero too.” So 
she reads the narrative of adventure and the 
story of darkness, hunger, and thirst, and ulti- 
mate success. Suddenly from the garden as 
before, comes the sound of his mother’s voice 
answering the visitors who have asked to see the 
King’s Room. 

At this point the story is broken, and we go 
back to read how John Pettigrew met with the 
awful disaster that laid him low, and we can see 
the hay waggon, the setting sun, and feel the 
load of unspoken sadness that weighs upon the 
girl’s mind as she realises that through her act of 
carelessness she has harmed the companion that 
she loves best on earth. 


VISITORS TO THE KING'S ROOM. 

The visitors to the King’s Chamber, a lady and 
gentleman, bring with them a new atmosphere 
to the sick boy’s room. The girl, beautiful in 
form and figure, presents at once to him the 
embodiment of hisideal. She turns to the sick 
boy’s couch and finds that he is reading a maga- 
zine in which she is interested. 

‘© How strange !” she said ; “ you were reading 
the thing I wanted to see. Do you like it?” 

At once his timidity was forgotten. He glowed 
with enthusiasm. The strangeness of this unex- 
pected interview no longer held him tongue- 
tied, but he talked as freely as to Tryphena. 

“IT love it,’ he cricd. ‘‘1 read it over and 
over again, until I know it step by step, just as 
it happened every day. How they cut their 
way through the forest, and crossed the river. 
It is wonderful. I always say he is my hero.” 

She tells him that she is acquainted with 
Lieutenant Pierce, and from that hour she 
becomes in his eyes not only a marvel of beauty 
but a mine of information and interest, ‘I'ry- 
phena, returning from her duties in the fields 
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later in the day, tells him how she hears that 


the hall has been taken. 


The boy's excitement 
knows no bounds, 


‘*Did you see her, Tryphena? Wasn't she 
beautiful ? Icall her Portia. She stood here 
and talked to me. And she knows Lieutenant 
Pierce. Think of that, hena ! knows him 
to speak to. And didn’t she look nice ?” 

‘*1t was one o’ these-here Tussore——”’ 

“ But I don’t mean that, Tryphena. She was 
beautiful. I mean her face.” 

“La! John. How you do talk!” ie 
i tne with some little impatience. “ Why, 
she had a head like a house a-fire.” 

Mrs. Pettigrew was a Sabbatarian of the 
strictest order; to her, Sunday meant a day 
when every interest was to be banished, but 
when, donning her best clothes, she could attend 
the village church in the full dignity of “her 
black stuff gown adorned with silk and bugles, 
her books firmly carried in her left hand, as she 
passed through the garden to her devotions.” 
But to John, with nothing to read and no one 
to talk to but Tryphena, Sunday seemed an 
intolerable penance. 

There was nothing to do. On the eve of Sun- 
day, in Mrs. Joshua Pettigrew’s house, every- 
ong which savoured of worldly pleasure was 
carefully hidden from view. The weekly news- 
paper, neatly folded, was concealed under the 
cushion of the chintz-covered armchair, and the 
magazine was clapped under the clean tablecloth 
in the dresser drawer. In this way every recol- 
lection of frivolity was banished, and the day 
became serious enough to have been free from 
sin. 


SABBATH- BREAKING. 


Tryphena, deeply sympathetic and always 
ready to enter into every trouble of John’s life, 
proposes to him the enormity of taking the 
magazine from its hiding-place and reading to 
him as though it were a weekday. John accedes, 
and the two are lost in the delights of the 
stolen pleasure, when Tryphena suddenly per- 
ceives a comrade in the road, with whom she is 
anxious to speak, and, forgetting everything, 
puts the magazine down beyond John’s reach 
and leaves the room. The scene that ensues 
when Mrs. Pettigrew returns from church is 
beautifully described, but it terminates in the 
decision that the magazine is no more to be 
brought to the house, and John is bereft of his 
one solace. The generous heart of Tryphena is 
weighed down at the thought of the trouble that 
her carelessness has brought upon the boy she 
loves so tenderly. The ambition of her exist- 
ence has been to possess a silk umbrella, and 
even John has been stirred at the thought of the 
importance of the purchase contemplated by 
Tryphena, and yet, when the packman calls and 
the hour is at hand for making the long-contem- 
plated outlay, Tryphena in the most unaccount- 
able way suddenly changes her mind. The 
umbrella is not bought, and the air of distrac- 
tion and mystery that surrounds the girl is so 
new that John can solve the difticulty in no other 
way than to decide in his own mind that Try- 
phena is in love. 


TRYVHENA IN LOVE. 

Of course, Tryphena was in love! Therein lay 
the explanation of her sadness, her strange dis- 
traction, and the inexplicable economy of that 
afternoon. A girl in love would certainly have 
need to save. 

Were Tryphena gone, it would be desolate in- 
deed. They had said ‘‘a little longer, and he 
should go downstairs,” but the knowledge that 
he was improving and would recover was robbed 
of half its hope if he must be left alone with his 
mother. For only sympathy can dispel solitude, 
and speech is oftentimes more lonely than 
silence. And, although Tryphena had little 
thought and no feeling for poetry, she was as 
frank and open as fresh air, There would le 
opposition too, for his mother was prons to 
oppose. But, oh! the beauty of it. 

(To be continued.) 
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gn and out of Parliament. 


By “ONLOOKER.” 


The event of the week has been the debate 
and division on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. 
One of the most able speeches from the Opposi- 
tion was that delivered by Mr. Plunket. Since 
Mr. Asquith’s great speech on the motion for 
the second reading, discussion has been carried 
on in athin House. But when Mr. Plunket 
rose, although the audience was neither crowded 
nor enthusiastic, its numbers had increased and 
gave a respectful hearing to the stately speech 
made by the grandson of that great orator the 
first Lord Plunket. 


However little convincing his arguments may 
have been to those pledged to the Disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church, even the keenest 

_ partisan could not fail to be impressed with the 
sincerity and earnestness of one who “ beheld in 
the Church the safety and honour of the State, 
a glorious monument to the character of a people 
essentially religious.” And he added in a burst 
of real eloquence, “ Her fanes hold memories 
of the mighty dead. In the shadows. of their 
walls are folded the faded and tattered banners 
borne by Englishmen who have defended! the 
freedom and achieved the greatness of the 
nation.” 


Mr. George Russell, one of the most open- 
minded and far-seeing of the junior members of 
the Government, while complimenting Mr. 
Plunket for his manly speech, defended the 
appropriation clauses of the Bill by declaring 


committee on the South Metropolitan Gas Bill 
to insert, if they think fit, a clause enabling 
persons in the employ of the Company, and 
holding their stock, to elect a representative or 
representatives to the Board of Directors, subject 
to approval of the annual meeting of share- 
holders and of the Board of Trade. 
posals, if universally adopted, allowing workman 
as well as capitalist to share not only in profits 
but in management, would do more than any- 
thing else to avert strikes and bring about the 


reign of industrial peace. 


Bill has been defeated by a majority of 117. A 
happier<fate was reserved for the Farm Servants’ 
(Scotland) Bill of Mr. Seymour Keay. 
read a second time without a division, and if ‘it 
be carried through its remaining stages in its 
present form, will be of substantial benefit to a 
very numerous, and law-abiding, and long-suffer- 
ing class. The farm labourer in Scotland cannot 
choose his own habitation, he must live on or 
near the steading, often in isolation, and with no 
possible means of self-help by combination. This 
Bill compels landlords not merely to demolish 
insanitary “ bothies” or other dwellings unfit for 
habitation, but to supply new ones where neces- 
sary, with fireplaces and separate accommodation 
for the sexes. 


of both Thursday’s and Friday's sittings. The 
question of the rating of Government property 
raised by Sir A. K. Rollit led to a prolonged and 
animated debate. Leave having been refused to 
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or heard his voice ring out in the Oxford Union 
on behalf of the Direct Veto, will realize that the 
Government have secured not only a highly- 
qualified man, but one fully abreast of the times 
in the highest and best sense. 


Mr. Dalziel and Mr. Lloyd George distinctly 
scored on Friday, when, on the motion to go 
into Committee of Supply, they moved and 
seconded “ That in the opinion of this House, in 
order to give speedier and fuller effect to the 
special desires and wants of the respective nation- 
alities constituting the United Kingdom, and 
with a view to increase the efliciency of the 
Imperial Parliament to deal with Imperial affairs, 
it is desirable to devolve upon Legislatures, in 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England respec- 
tively, the management and control of their 
domestic affairs.” Mr. J. Redmond opposed the 
resolution, as involving delay in granting Home 
Rule for Ireland; Mr. Balfour opposed it asa 
suggested “ recast of the ancient constitution of 
this country in some method wholly unknown.” 
The resolution was finally carried by a majority 
of 26 in a House only numbering 230. Academic 
although this debate was, it is very significant of 
the trend of public opinion. 


Such pro- 


Mr. James O'Connor's “ Irish Lights Board ” 


It was 


At length our belated legislators are to be 
provided with typewriters—or rather, clerks are 
to be in attendance from this time onwards to 
render their type-writing services to hon. mem- 
bers at fixed prices. ‘‘Onlooker” is making 
enquiries, anxious to ascertain if women clerks 
are to be employed as well as men. So far the 


Committee of Supply occupied much of the time 


the hon. member for South Islington to with- 


that the housing of the homeless, the visiting 
of the sick, the feeding of the hungry, were 
objects more akin to the true spirit of Christi- 
anity than the maintenance of a choir or the 
decoration of an altar. The House began to 
empty after these two brilliant speeches from 
gifted antagonists ; Lord Wolmer’s learned dis- 
quisition and Mr. Wallace’s rather heavy periods 
were delivered to well-nigh empty benches; and 
Sir John Gorst’s description of the Bill as 
being one of “ pure destruction” was abruptly 
interrupted by Big Ben’s welcome announce- 
ment of the midnight hour. 


After a most animated debate on Monday 
night, in which both the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, as well as the leader of the Government 
took part, the second reading of the Welsh Church 
Bill was carried by the extraordinarily large 
majority of forty-four. Mr. Chamberlain, as 
well as several of the Redmondite party, voted in 
the “aye” lobby. 

That same evening the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced the good news that on 
Monday, the 8th, he hoped to ask leave of the 
House to introduce the Local Veto Bill, and that 
on the same night, or the following, he hoped 
they would be allowed to read the Factory Bill a 
second time. 


Moans and laughter greeted Mr. Weir, the 
crofter’s friend, when he started up the other day 
at question time bristling with interrogations. 
Eleven were down on the orders of the day, but 
subdivision had increased their number to 
twenty-one. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
bore it all with good-natured equanimity, but 
the hon. member for Mid-Glamorgan, panting 
for the Church Bill fray, interposed with a calcu- 
lation showing that if each member asked a 
similar number of questions, and every question 
with its answer occupied a minute, fifteen eight- 
hour days would be taken up. 


Out of office as in, Mr. Mundella is ever 
true to the interests of the worker. His in- 
struction as to profit-sharing was agreed to 
almost without demur, after slight modification 
by Mr, Bryce. Through it power is given to the 


draw his amendment, it was defeated by a 
majority of 85. 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools engrossed 
some attention, and then the question of France 
and the Upper Nile having been raised by Sir 


E. Ashmead-Bartlett, a statement of a somewhat 


serious nature was made by Sir E. Grey on behalf 
of the Government. It seems that a French 
expedition is at least in prospect, and would be 
regarded by Britain as “an unfriendly act,” for 
which no provocation has been given. Mr. 
Labouchere, who is of course opposed to our 
Egyptian policy, was now thoroughly roused, 
and he did not hesitate to term Sir E, Grey's 
speech as one of “ menace” addressed to France. 
This declaration was much resented by the Con- 
servatives; but subsequent remarks went to 
show that not only in Egypt but in Siam and 
Madagascar, possible Anglo-French complica- 
tions are already imminent. 

Mr. Sadler, the newly-appointed Director of 
Special Inquiries and Reports, was the subject of 
a rather lively discussion, provoked by those who 
desire to frustrate this most excellent new 
development on behalf of popular education. 
The country, as well as Mr. Sadler, is to be con- 
gratulated on the defeat of the ill-judged amend- 
ment bya majority of 136. Those who know 
Mr. Sadler as_ secretary of the University 
Extension movement at Oxford, who have wit- 


only woman employed in or about the House, 
other than charwomen, is the lady who serves 
behind the bar in the members’ dining-room. 
Even the attendant of the ladies’ gallery is a 
man. As women typewriters are already em- 
ployed in considerable numbers in the Govern- 
ment offices, “Onlooker” hopes their services. 
may yet be engaged for the House of Commons. 

N.B.—Mr. W. Woodall, M.P., financial secre- 
tary to the War Office—one of the most loyal 
friends the women’s cause has in Parliament— 
has just informed “ Onlooker” that the four type- 
writers who are to be in attendance at the House 
are all to be ladies. The arrangements are already 
made, and they are to be sent thither by a firm 
with whom the contract has been made. 


THOUSAND GUINEA SCHEME. 


Some friends are asking for longer time to 
make the collection. We have, therefore, 
deferred the date till the 30th of April to suit 
their convenience. The money, when collected, 
should be sent to Mrs. Aukland, 24, Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London. Mrs. Aukland 
asks us to say that a letter asking for a collecting 
book has been mislaid. If the applicant will 
kindly write again the request will receive 1m- 
mediate attention. Anyone willing to help in 
this effort can be supplied with books on appli- 
cation. Z 

* * 


Grace in the heart always acts like itself ; but 


nessed his enthusiasm at the summer gatherings | gracious heart does not always act so. 


LON DON-GLASGOW. 


PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston,and within three 
minutes’ walk 


ROOM & BRE. 
Telegrams—‘ Luncheons, London.” Also 


of St. Pancras and King’s Oross 
Stations. 


. Very quiet. Convenient to Buses and Underground 


Railway to all parte of London. 
FAST from 4s. 6d. to 58. 6d. 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow. 


Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Electric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Principles. 


~~ Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. o 
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FEMININE MEANNESS. 


country at frequent intervals. One of these 
_men was married, and there at once devolved on 
By Bernarp Suaw. his wife the whole care of attending to the needs 

Tur. title was sinister. Tue Woman’s Sicnat | of the company. The food, the airing of the 
representative hid her note-book in her pocket, | sheets, and so on, had all to be her care; whilst 
because press men and women are not supposed they, with easy minds, devoted themselves to 
to take part in discussion ; dragged to the front rest and enjoyment. Yet sometimes men found 
of her mind all the examples of masculine mean- | that care and devotion of this kind had to be 
ness she could think of, determined to dg battle | paid for. A man’s wife dies; he has to pay a 
for her unhappy, oppressed sex. The audience | woman a definite wage to do the work she gave ; 
was large, amongst them a considerable number | generally he found it cheaper to marry again. 
of men, possibly attracted by so pleasant a/ Ur a factory woman pays another to mind 
subject. _her house and children, generally finding 
Despite the title, Mr. Shaw was received nothing left for herself at the end. Home- 
with great warmth, and this is what Tnx work possesses a definite commercial value, 
SiunaL woman wrote on the back of an old' and woman should be paid for it like any other 
envelope, since the note-book was concealed: Is work. Women’s labour suffered by prostitu- 
it true that woman is mean ? tion; it brought prices down, The woman who 
Of course, she could not be so offhand and | was prepared to sell herself could afford to work 
yenerous with money as that lordly creature | for lower wages than an honourable woman, and 
man. She had to be the economist of the house- | as the market rate of wages is adversely affected 
hold, bend her energies in most cases to make a by the lowest unskilled labour, so is woman’s 


little go a long way, preserve appearances on 
fifteen shillings a week or so. Cabmen were 
unanimously of opinion that gentlemen were pre- 
ferable fares to ladies; the latter had to make 
up gratuities to them by saving in other ways. 
Or if women were not housekeepers, they were 
wage-earners, less well paid because often less 
etlicient than men ; if equally efficient —and there 
were numerous cases where they were so—em- 
ployers paid them less, sometimes much less, for 
the same work. Women don’t specialise enough ; 
their work is never done. Even when they work 
outside the house, on coming home they are ex- 
pected to make and mend, cook and sew, clean 


: wage brought down by this great evil of our 

time. Wages can fall below the rate of sub- 
'gsistence. But still, it is objected, the workers 
subsist. Yes, was Mr. Shaw’s reply, but the 
| mortality of children below five years of age may 

be as high as sixty-five per cent. among the poor, 
| and only eighteen per cent. among the well-to-do. 
; Even when the expense of living was dimin- 
| ished, wages would fall. Thus if an Irish land- 
| lord found a tenant receiving help from America, 
' the tenant was not better off; the rent device 
| put the American money in the landlord’s pocket. 
' The fact remains, women do a big share of the 
necessary work of the world. He often heard 


and arrange. A man gives his whole mind to’ the position of tho sexes discussed. His vpinion 
his work; woman has the inveterate habit of was that men helplessly depend upon women. 
scattering her energies in every direction. Among They were only able to specialise because women 
her chief duties was that of minding man. Hej do the rougher work of the world. To him, 
(Mr. Shaw) and three friends went down to the women seemed broken-spirited, probably for 


want of recognition of their work. If they 
would take his advice, they would never learn to 
sew. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which 
Mr, Shaw's ready wit and brilliant power of 
repartee shone to the full. Replying to a 
questioner, Mr. Shaw maintained that woman 
possesses, as we should expect from her training, 
great physical endurance. In shipwreck and 
other kinds of exposure, she was always saved, 
Her life lasts longer, as statistics always show, 
It is man who is the fragile, delicate creature 
to whom coddling is a necessity. In present- 
day fiction, we are often introduced to a 
heroine, delicate, sensitive, hysterical, dreamy, 
removed from things practical and earthy. 
“ Believe me, ladies and gentlemen, that woman 
isaman.” This sally fairly brought down the 
house, and Mr. Shaw resumed his seat amid the 
hearty laughter of an appreciative audience. 
Warm votes of thanks to the lecturer, and to 
Miss Bass for presiding, brought the meeting to 
a close. 


THE IRISH SUNDAY AND EARLY 
SATURDAY CLOSING BILL. 


We learn from the Irish Association for the 
Prevention of Intemperance that this Bill stands 
for second reading in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, 24th April. The publicans are 
doing their utmost to defeat it, and are putting 
tremendous pressure upon the Irish Members to 
induce them to vote against it. It is of the 
utmost importance that the friends of the Bill 
should put forth every effort in their power to 
counteract this evil intluence. Une of the most 
effectual means of supporting the Bill is for con- 
stituents to write spevial letters to members of 
Parliament, whatever their political opinions ma 
be, urging them to attend and vote for this Bill, 
which is supported by the people of Ireland of 
every religious creed and political party. 


MISTAKES ABOUT TEA. 


The most common mistake that people make about Tea is to 


imagine that a low-priced Tea is economical. 
COMMON TEA is a WASTEFUL TEA, and in 


could be made. 
the end is the MOST COSTLY. 
Quality like 


No greater mistake 


With a delicious Tea of High 


MAZAWATTEE 


every leaf tells, yielding the best results at a very moderate price. 


DELICIOUS, FRAGRANT, AND INVIGORATING. 
Prices, Is. 6d. to 4s. per Ib. 


OF LEADING FAMILY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


’ 


“Triumphal Tour’ 


DIGESTIBLE. 
ssible to the dinner or 


NUTRITIOUS. DELICIOUS. 


A really well-made Custard is one of the nicest additions 


CHIVERS’ CUSTARDS —— 


made ; BLANC MANGES 


a of Grocers and Stores 
Histon, CAMBRIDCE. 
A Child, by the aid of Chivers’ 
Specialities, can make a CUSTARD, 


a BLANC MANGE, or a JELLY, of 
which any Cook might by proud. 


| Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies. 
Deticious, Wholesome, efresning. 

P repared in silver-lined pans, flavoured 

with Ripe Fruit Juices. Half-pints, 

|?ed.; pints, 43d. ; quarts, 8d. 


Morton, 2, Priorv 


lenda, 


Mi. 6. Sennyson Sith 


has just returned from what has been termed hy the press a 
in New Zealand and Australia for Mission 
Wonk in this country. 


TOONBARRI T&A ESTATE. | 
Rk. MORTON, Planter, care of General 'JOHN HADDON & CO., 


Parade, 7 
(Vib. lead 13. 4d.), will send *% leads, rail | 
carriage paid, on prepaid order fer ceven | 


Mr. E. Tennyson Smith will probably rest during July and 
August, and re-commence work in September. 
Mr. Smith’s Missions in Australasia over 50,000 Pledges were 
taken, the number of Public-houses reduced in some districts, and 
Prohibition carricd in others. 


As 2 result of 


Kor vacant dates and particulars apply to Mr. William Tarver, 
Clovelly, 18, Mundania Road, Honor Oak, S.K. 


| All Advertisements should be sent 
to the SOLE Agents, 


BOUVERIE HOUSK, 
SALISBURY BQUARK, 
FLERT ST'REKT, B.C. 
‘ NOT LATER than TUESDAY MORNING 


Cheltenham ! 


N 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Gascow leads the van in the important matter 
of women Parish Councillors. Two ladies are 
already elected, and have got io without a con- 
test—Mrs. W. A. C. Greenlees (of Dowanhill) 
and Miss Mary M. Burnett for the sixth ward of 
Govan parish. 

* e 

Miss Law, LL.A., delivered a very interesting 
lecture on “Alphonse Daudet, the French 
Dickens,” in the Girls’ High School, Bearsden, 
the other day. Mr. David Duff, B.D., of the 
Collegiate School, presided and introduced the 
lecturer. 

e e e 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Royal 
Edinburgh Repository for the Sale of Gentle- 
women’s Work was held in the Gartshore Hall, 
George Street, Edinburgh, on the 28th ult. 
The Countess of Moray presided, and stated that 
the repository was not a local, but almost a 
national institution. A much greater amount of 
work has been disposed of, and many more orders 
booked than in previous years. The money dis- 
bursed was £1,097 15s. 63d., as against £937 3s. 
Mr. J. R. Findlay moved the adoption of the 
report, and said it might be objected that it was 
a class society, but he did not see why they 
should not relieve need among their own class. 
Sir Archibald Campbell, of Succoth, seconded. 
The new Earl of Moray, the Rev. Dr. Allison, 
Miss Flora Stevenson, and Lord. Stormonth 
Darling also took part in the proceedings. 

* * * 

The annual service of the Scottish Girls’ 
Friendly Society was held on the afternoon of 
Sunday, 24th March, in St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
Edinburgh. A large audience assembled, up- 
wards of 700 of whom were members of the 
Society. The Rev. Thomas Nicol, of the Tol- 
booth Church, preached an eloquent sermon from 
the concluding portion of the thirty-first chapter 
of Proverbs, which he characterised as the scrip- 
ture picture of an ideal woman. 

* e 5 


Then the annual meeting of the Glasgow 
Branch of this Association took place in the 
Christian Institute in the beginning of last week. 
Mrs. Johnstone presided, and among others 
present were Lady Lemington, the Misses Kin- 
near, and Miss Maud Thomson. The report 
stated that the work of the Society had been 
carried on steadily and satisfactorily. The open- 
ing of the Lodge at 59, Elmbank Street, and the 
starting of two branches in Kilmarnock and 
Cambuslang have been the chief marks of ‘out- 
ward progress, 

* 2 

A most enjoyable conversazione, under the 
auspices of the Perthshire Liberal Association, 
took place in the City Halls, Perth, on the even- 
ing of the 25th ult. Mr. Wallace, the Liberal 


candidate for the city, in the course of a short 
speech, referring to the Women’s Association, 
of which I wrote last week, said that they | 


representing the various branches of the Church 
of Scotland Women’s Guild was held in Aberdeen 
last week. The Guild has 336 branches, with a 
total membership 
branches whose membership is not yet known ; 
and the delegates, who were present from all 
parts of Scotland, numbered nearly 300. Guild 


the afternoon. 


ELLIN: 


For INFANTS 
and INWALIDS. 


rejoiced in the presence of the ladies and in the | 


Surely the ladies must feel interested in the fact | 


She concluded by 


* * * 


The fourth annual conference of delegates 


of 24,891, exclusive of 


sermons were preached in two of the churches | 
on Sunday, and a fellowship meeting was held in 


e e ° 


A reception meeting was held on Monday, at 
which the Rev. Dr. Mitford Mitchell, Baillie 
Edwards, and Mrs. Clymont, welcomed the 
delegates. Miss Maxwell, D.C.S., superintendent 
of the Deaconesses’ House, presided, and papers 
were read by various ladies on “ Drifting from 
Church and Guild,” “ The Needs of Shop-girls,” | 
“The Women in Farm Service,” and “ Tem- 
perance Work.” Tuesday was devoted to a 
business meeting ; a stirring address by Miss K. 
H. Davidson on “ The Duty of Guild Members ; ” 
and a public meeting in the Music Hall, presided 
over by Rev. Dr. Macgregor, of Edinburgh. 
On Wednesday the conference was brought to a 
close by a series of papers on “ The Blindness of 
Israel,” by Miss Fleming, late of Smyrna ; “ ‘The 
Darkness of Africa,” by Miss Bell, of Blantyre ; 
“‘ The Sadness of India,” by Miss Berry, late of 
Calcutta; and “The Isolation of China,” by 
Mrs, Pagan, Bothwell. The Rev. Mr. Grant, of 
St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh, in his closing address, 
characterised the conference as one of the most | 
successful yet held by the Guild, and hoped that 
it would prove a stimulus for increased good in | 
the future. CALEDONIA. 


| British Empire. 


The Hon. Sec. of the Women’s Local Govern- | 
ment Society made the enquiries re technical ‘ 
education for girls and women, and not Miss | 
Kilgour, as inaccurately stated last week. 


| 


| 
'THE POLYGLOT PETITION. 


A Messace rrom Miss WILLARb. 


assistance which they promised to render in the |Tue Polyglot Petition has been presented to 
solution of the social questions of our time. 


the Government at Washington, and its repre- 
sentatives were granted a hearing by the Presi- 


that their brothers and their sons existed under dent of the United States. While we do not 
conditions which might render possible the fullest think # right to incur the expense of carrying 
and healthiest developments of their nature, | the entire petition around the world, we have 
and that the divine possibilities of their determined to bring it to our motherland, as it is 
minds and hearts might not be poisoned and | the largest and most representative petition that 
destroyed. Mrs. Sinclair, the organising secre- | history will record upto the close of thenineteenth 
tary, who was also cordially received, delivered a | 
short address, and expressed the opinion that 
Perth would go in the right way when the time 
came to show its colours. 
urging upon the women present to join the 
Liberal Women’s Association. 


century. Its beneficent purpose and historic 
character entitle it to this distinction, and, as 
you know, the petition will be presented to the 
British Government at the time of our inter- 
national White Ribbon Convention next June. 
Lady Henry Somerset, and those associated with 
her, both in this and other countries, are most 
desirous to secure half a million names in Great 
Britain and Ireland before the official presenta- 
tion occurs. The total number secured in this 
country is 400,000, and we feel confident that 
the local branches will gladly set to work to 


| secure the remaining 100,000, for it is not fitting 


that the chief historic nation of the world 
should have fewer than half a million signatures 
to present to its rulers, asking for the overthrow 
of the traffic in brain poisons throughout the 
We appeal to the comradeship 
that exists among White Ribboners throughout 
the world, but most of all to your patriotic 
sentiment and conscientious conviction, and we 
know that this threefold appeal cannot be made 
in vain to British women. 


Pray remember that the signatures of men as 


| well as women, of non-abstainers as well as 


abstainers, are sought, and that a postal card of 
request sent to Miss Morgan, Buckingham Place, 
Brecon, will bring you by return as many 
headings as you care to use, with full instructions 
as to the manner of circulating the petition. 

All signatures obtained are to be forwarded to 
Miss Morgan (superintendent of the Polyglot 
Petition work for the World’s W.C.T.U.), Buck- 
ingham Place, Brecon, 8. Wales, by the Ist June 
next.—Believe me, yours as ever, for God and 
Home and Every Land, 

Frances E, WIttarp, 
President, World’s W.C.T.U. 


Reiqute, March 29th, 1895. 


The Annual Conference of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association begins to-day (Thursday) 
'and continues on Friday and Saturday, when 
papers of special interest will be read by various 
well-known women workers. A special feature 
this year is the inauguration of the World's 
Y.W.C.A. 


FOOD 


MELLIN’S 
| COD LIVER OIL AND | 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


EMULSION 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, 


AND BRONCHITIS. 


The Safest and Best Tonic for Children. 


Price 2/6 and 4/6 per Bottle. Sample 


Size 1/= of all Chemists and Stores. 


Samples, Pamphlet and Prospectus post free on application to MELLIN’S WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKHAM, §.E. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible | 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. | 


SHOULD WOMEN PLAY FOOTBALL? | 


Mespames,—I was both sorry and disap- | 

inted to read in this week’s SicNaL a notice | 
referring to the Woman’s Football Match which , 
conveyed to my understanding no sentiment 
whatever of disapproval of such an unwomanly 
proceeding. I feel very strongly that in the 
mass of men and women in England the feeling 
the match excited was either one of sorrow and | 
shame that women should be so foolish (to put it 
mildly) as to do such a thing ; or else of sneering 
amusement at the ‘‘New Woman’s”’ latest | 
departure; and I hoped the Sicnat would see 
that it was a repulsive exhibition to the gener- | 
ality of people, and strike a true note of warning . 
that would have found a response in nearly . 
every woman’s heart. For there is no need to 
give the “ enemy cause to blaspheme ” unneces- 
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too often there are deaths. Indeed, in thisimme- | her work asany other professional woman, and 


diate district during the past three or four years, | 
there have been as many deaths, and the last one | 


occurred as recently as a few weeks back. So! 
that its danger proves its unsuitability for 
women, regardless of all questions of taste. 


ridiculous and to weaken our cause, as we must | 
inevitably do if we encourage such senseless | 
exhibitions. There are plenty of games in which | 
women can engage and enjoy to the full the 


freedom of air and exercise without rousing the 


scorn and derision of their fellow men and | 
women. I hope this is only a passing freak, and | 
that, like many other follies, it will svon die out. | 
The cause of the uplift of humanity will gain no 


impetus from any approval, grudging or other- 


wise, of such actions as these, and it is because 


‘I believe so thoroughly in the genuineness of the 


cause and in those who are so nobly working and 
striving towards its attainment, that I make this 
rotest ; 


and because I hold with Charles, 

ingsley that “something divine dwells in the | 
counsels of women,” but that we must continu- | 
sarily. I cannot agree with the statement by ally remind them that they will attain that | 


it seems that those who have had some experi- 
ence, either in their own family or in others, 
would be best fitted for the position of visiting lady 
help. I shall beglad to accept engagements at 
once, in any part of London, for mysclf and 


| Surely we do not need to make ourselves , others.—Yours faithfully, 


Tue Vistrinc Lavy Hever. 


SISTERS OF HELP. 

Mrspames,—With reference tv the letter of a 
“Free Church Minister’s Wife,” would it not 
be a good plan to have a house in each district 
of London where ladies could apply by letter 
for those who would be willing to go out in the 
way suggested? I know a young French lady 
who is very handy about the house, and in 
mending, and could recommend her to any lady 
in this part of London.—Yonrs truly, 

E. Wagptaw Best, 


THE CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 
MespameEs,—The Liverpool B.W.T.A. (central) 


your contributor that the “only difference they divine instinct, not by renouncing their sex but | have pleasure in announcing that the League for 
have made in the accepted standard of ‘ what is | by fulfilling it; by becoming true women, not | the Prohibitionof the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 


proper’ seems to be that they wore knicker- | 
bockers, in order to play a game that gave them 
leasure, whereas hitherto women have per- 
ormed dances and athletic feats without such ' 
garments for the pleasure of others. We fail to 
see the danger, therefore, of this reversal of 
accepted standards” ; for I take it the two cases 


bad imitations of men.—I am, yours faithfully, 
ExLuten Mary Ross. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, March 29th, 1895. 


“THE JOURNEY WOMAN.” 
Mespames,—I write from the point of view of 


are not parallel ones. In the one, women are | one desiring employment—not for pocket money. 


to Children has offered to let any branch of the 
B.W.T.A. buy a set of lantern slides at a reduced 
rate, for branch use. These slides are well 
adapted for illustrating temperance lectures, as 
they give vivid pictures of child-life in the slums 
of our great cities. They have been prepared by 
Mr. Allison from kodak photos he has taken, 


mosily in Liverpool streets. He has some 150 


gaining jrghty or wrongly as people view the 
matter) their means of livelihood, and it is really 
their profession ; in the other, women voluntarily 
(without any necessity to cause them so to act) 
and presumably for their own pleasure, publicly 
make this sorry exhibition of themselves. For 
it must be remembered football is unlike almost 
every other game in that it is considered rough 


doubly unsuitable for women. Scarcely a week 
passes during the football season without 
numberless accidents, many most serious; and 


‘a lady-help should put herself as thoroughly into ' 


I am but one of many who must work for every | varieties, showing children entering and leaving 
necessary. I would suggest that a visiting lady | public-houses with jugs, cans, and bottles; tiny 
help should be competent to perform many other | children on the step which is so often provided 
duties than those enumerated by your corre- | inside to enable them to reach up to the counter ; 
spondents. She should be able to cook a plain and again children in the act of drinking. 

dinner well, to cut out, and if required make, A set of twenty representative slides will be 
children’s clothes, little boys’ suits, etc., and keep . sold to any branch for 10s. on application to 


‘by her gcod patterns of any garments likely to G. R. Allison, Esq., 126, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 
and dangerous, even for men; and therefore is | 


be needed. She should know all the best| Particulars as to the work of the League will 
methods of spring-cleaning, and be able to direct | be gladly given to any who are interested in the 
servants if the mistress isindisposed. In short, , subject.—Yours truly, 

Harerret M. JOuNson. 


OF COURSE 


Here we are, let us imagine, in a big public meeting of some sort. 
For a good enough reason the chairman proposes that we all join 
in singing ‘‘ God save the (Jucen,” “ Auld Lany Syne,” or “ Home, 
He doesn’t distribute the words or the music, does 
he? He doesn’t ask us if we happen to know the song, does he? 
Somebody starts off, we all chime in, and roar out 
the song in a volume of sound fit to blow the roof off. 

Now what I want to ask you is, how did we come to know those 
songs without ever going a rod out of our road to learn one of them ? 
Besides, you know, these songs last ; they stick; they never wear 
Why talk about advertising 
things in the newspapers? Here is a man who was cured of a 
tedious and worrying illness by one single medicine, and after he 
got well every time he met a person with anything the matter 
with him, he would say, “ You try such and such a preparation and 


Sweet Home.” 


Not a bit of it. 


out; they are always in fashion. 


you'll soon be all right.” 


“In October, 1886,” he says, ‘I didn’t feel like myself at all. I 
was ill and out of sorts without knowing why. There wasa bad | 
taste in my mouth, my tongue was furred, skin sallow, head 
bothered with aches and pains, and no appetite to bring to my 
meals, When I went to my work I felt tired and weary before I had | 
done a stroke, and by-and-by got so weak and bad I had to leave 
After suffering like this for 


off work occasionally for a day or two. 
over a year without getting relief from any of 


I chanced to read about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and made 
up my mind to see whether it was of any use ina case like mine. 
I got a bottle from Mr. John Rowe, the grocer at Skelmersdale, 
and, after taking it, I found myself much better. 
to take it a short time longer I was entirely cure. 
years ago now, and | have never had a relapse into my old ailment, 
Which shows how thorough and genuine the cure was. Sine then, 


YOU KNOW THESE SONGS. 


when | meet anybody {who is ill, J tell them to take Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, because I know from experience what it is and 
what it will do. (Signed) W. Robinson, Dalton, Parbold, near 
Southport, Sept. 27th, 1894.” 

“In April, 1894,” so testifies another witness, ‘‘ I somehow fell 
into a low state of health. I was really shocked and alarmed at 
my condition and the unexpected way it camo upon me. My 
appetite was poor, and after every morsel [ ate I had great pain 
at the chest and through to the back. Even a drink of tea pained 
and distressed me. Later on, I threw up all my food. ’resently 
I was so weak I could hardly move about. I went to Whitstable 
to try a change of air, and sooncame back bad as ever. I took 
various kinds of medicines, but got no benefit from anything until 
I heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 1 got a bottle from 
Mr. Lester, Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, and in a few days it 
helped me wonderfully. My food agreed with me, the sickaess 
ceased, and I gradually gained strength. In a few weeks I was 
well and strong asever. from that time on I have enjoyed as 
good health as anyone could wish. You may readily imagine that 
after such an experience of the virtues of Mother Seigel’s Syrup / 
have proised and commended it far and wide, 1 toll people it cured 
me ater everthing else had failed. (Signed) (Mrs.) Martha Anne 
Eustace, 28, Cavour Street, Newington Butts, London, 5. Ie, 
January 4th, 1895.” 

There, you see. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
on and on and on -just like the dear old songs. 
men, women, and children suffer from indigestion and dyspepsia, 
or from any of the ailmonts that come from w bad stomach, just 
so long will the name of the medicine that cures them be as 
familiar as the songs we all know. 


the medicines I tried, 
It is in this way that the world hears about 
The name of it yoes from mouth to var, 


And so Jong us 


By continuing 
That ix seven 
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the power of prohibition laced in the hands of just because we passed that way before. She 
the people themselves. None knew better than had much pleasure in proposing the following 
those interested in the liquor traffic that to trust resolution :— 

the common people on this question was pro- That this meeting is of opinion that no measure 
bably to doom their trade in the long run. Lady of temperance reform will be efficient unless the 
Henry said she liked that phrase “the common principle of the Direct Local Veto be embodied 
people.” Abraham Lincoln once said, ‘God therein; it therefore rejoices that Sir W. 
must have loved the common people, He made Harcourt has announced his intention to intro- 
so many of them.” It was very difficult to duce his Local Veto Bill before Easter, and 
understand why men and women should have trusts that without any further delay the 
the vote upon all other questions and be denied Government will, to the utmost of their power, 
it on the one thing, sordee y that affected theit press the Bill to a successful issue. That copies 
walfare the most ; it not only affected teetotalers, of this resolution be signed by the Chairman, 
but every sensible man and woman who believed and sent to Lord Rosebery, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Shey lived in a free country. They heard a great Lord Salisbury, and Mr. A. J. Balfour, and to 
deal about the tyranny of majorities, but were the Members of Parliament for London. 

they not living in & country governed by majori- Mrs, Parker here gave & recitation, ‘ My 
ties? Therefore should not the majority ex-  Kte,” which was much appreciated. 

press an opinion on licensing ? for the question Mrs. Bamford Slack, i dena 

was growing in import every day. As men and , Mts. Bamford Stack) ing the resolu- 
women went forth to rescue the drankards they tion, said that she felt proud to belong to the 
realised that they had to deal with cause if they great army of women who were banded together 
would accomplish anything with regard to effect. to fight against evil not only in the individual, 


LOCAL VETO. 

A GREAT MEETING AT THE CITY 
TEMPLE. 

Unper the auspices of the B.W.T.A., a meeting 
(arranged by the Speakers’ Bureau and Political 
Departments) was held in the City Temple on 
Thursday last in support of the Direct Local 
Veto Bill. The Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., pre- 

sided, and the spacious building was well filled. 
The Chairman said that he welcomed Lady 
Henry Somerset because she represented a great 
movement for the redemption, elevation, and 
sanctification of womanhood. Referring to THe 
Woman’s SiGNAL, he said that no better paper 
entered his house; it was direct in all its state- 
ments, and should be in every Christian household. 
A charming feature of the proceedings took 
place at this juncture, when Mrs. Joseph Parker 
recited the welcome we have printed on page 


211, while the organ played softly ‘“ Home, AWAKE THE CONSCIENCE ! but in the State, and to have such a leader at 
Sweet Home.” Mrs. Parker is an accomplished In seeking out the reasons for the pre- their head as Lady Henry Somerset. 
elocutionist, and every intonation of her voice| yailing drunkenness they came upon the undeni- A BILL FOR HOME PROTECTION. 


and every gesture was finished and graceful. The 
words of the poem were her own composition. 
No more delightful speech could have been made 
than this poetical address by so talented a woman. 

Lady Henry Somerset, who was accorded a 
hearty reception, said that no words could be 
adequate to answer such a welcome. 


It must make one form a truer, higher, and 
nobler resolve in some way to be worthy of such 
oe, mage a but she felt they were not accorded 
to her alone, but rather to that great body of 
women whom she had the honour to represent ; 
to those in the rank and file, whose names were 
not mentioned upon platforms because their 
deeds were done in villages and country towns, 
in the homes of the poor and suffering ; and in 
their name she thanked Mrs. Parker for what 
she had said. 

A MEMORABLE CRISIS. 

They had met that evening at a great and 
memorable crisis in the history of reform, 
which demanded not only the service of 
everyone banded in temperance societies, but 
also the sympathy of every Christian in the 
world. They had to face facts as they found 
them, and unless the temperance party rallied 
now in this hour of need around the first govern- 
ment that had ever offered them that which was 
likely to prove any measure of real and honest 
reform with regard to the greatest curse that 
England had known, they would have missed 
the import of this hour, they would have fallen 
short of the high opinion and trust reposed in 
them as a people banded for a great cause. Such 
gatherings as these were making history ; there 
were but two ways—defeat orsuccess—and surely 
they, as temperance workers, did not understand 
the meaning of the word “ defeat.” 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 

They were going to look upon this ques- 
tion chiefly as itaffected the women, and they 
believed it impossible to look upon it from this 
point of view without enlisting the sympathy of 
the men. She cared for the Woman question 
only because it was a part of the great human 
question that makes for the uplift of the whole 
human race. It was essential that women should 
face their part in the great struggle that lay 
ahead, for struggle it surely would be. Ranged 
against them was a body called “ the trade ””—a 
great monopoly that had an immense amount 
of political influence behind it. If they read the 
newspapers devoted to the interests of the liquor 
traffic they would understand how vital was the 
question at issue. W 


able fact that so long as a Government placedin “During this crisis all professing Christians 
the way of its citizens temptations upon every should show the world that there is something 
hand, so long would men and women be sucked in their religion which leads them to work for the 
down into this channel of destruction ; the next uplift of humanity not only in the smaller circle 
great question they must grasp was the necessity of the home, but in the wider circle which is the 
of arousing the governments and awakening the home of our great nation. We are to-day 
moral conscience of the nation. They had to demanding a new law to be in accordance with 
face the fac. that political work as well as moral the spirit of the age, in which both parties of 
abstinence work belongs to women, and if they the State recognise the growing power of the 
would make this world a better place for their people. We want to root out that which is so 
children, they must band together in this for largely the cause of crime, misery, and pauperism 
home protection. What was the motive behind | in our land. We feel that if only the Christian 
the action of their opponents? Was it the Churches would unite in this, the work would 
desire to hold men and women captive 2 Not at be done; we must help the Liberal Government 
all; it was the cry “our pockets.” That was to pass this Bill. If we look back over the 
not a very ennobling cry, but it was one that | liquor legislation of this country we tind a series 
dominated many. They had to recollect that ; of failures, because in all those laws there is no 
the pockets of “‘the trade” were a grave considera- , thought of that beautiful idea—trust in the 
tion, and will move them t» the greatest possible | people. Some say that the Direct Veto will be 
exertion. It was just the very simplicity of this | a compulsory measure. Nothing of the kind; it 
Bill that commended it to temperance reformers, | is, after all, only a Permissive Bull, and not easy 
and all other schemes might materially endanger | to put into operation. One-tenth of the Local 
the real pith of the question, which was to, Government electors must apply to the Returning 
effect just now a transference of power from | Officer to institute a poll, then when taken there 
the hands of the few into the hands of the many, ; must be a majority of two-thirds, so carefully 
and that, after all, was not only a temperance does this Bill protect the so-called interests of 
question but was in accord with the whole pro-| ‘the trade.’ We must increase the temperance 
gressive policy of their day. They were told | vote by adding to it the woman vote, for we feel 
that this Bill was so obnoxious because the/ quite confident that that will be cast for the pro- 
women would vote upon it. When this responsi- | tection of the home.” 


bility was placed in their hands they would; fT) luti as then put to the meeting, 
safeguard the children and homes that they loved. | nq pelacan cite ale Be e) 


WOMAN AS INDIVIDUAL. | A vote of thanks to Dr. Parker closed the 
It had been said that great misfortune would | proceedings. 

ct to the women sy Sacro by aed too 
much power in their hands, but such noble men 
as the one who presided that night, and many | «WITH MANY THANKS. 
others all over the kingdom, were sweeping away | Mrs. Panpon gratefully acknowledges the 
such arguments as these. They must realise | following gifts for “ Duxhurst ” :—A picture, 
that a woman who was an individual in the eye hand-painted, from H. H. Fox, “ Westwood, 
of the State, and who had to answer for her mis- , Woodford Green; a parcel from Ryde (no 
deeds, should be an individual when the laws by | name); & parcel from Sittingbourne Branch, 
which she is condemned have to be dealt with | containing sheets, pillow slips, toilets, towels, 
by the people at large. The movement was ray - cloths, table-cloth, glass cloths, tea- 
rousing England ; everywhere the women were | cloths, dusters, and cards ; several lamps from 
beginning to realise that they must wield the; Mrs. Marriage, of Reigate; tray-cloth and 
weapon that their opponents understand all too | antimacassar from Mrs. Palmer, Blackheath ; 
well—that was organisation. Therefore ‘tbehoved | mats from Miss Colagate ; linen bag and cake- 
them to organise the country over for God and| mat from Mrs. Jolly; set of mats from Mrs. 
Home and Every Land. They might not see the; Drury; a framed text from Mrs. Tinley: a 
glad day when the sale of brain poisons would be| writing-table for the knee (invalid’s) from Miss 
done away, but they must be content to feel | Reaney ; small cosys and mats from Miss 
that they were making the way, and by-and-by | Barrow ; four linen bags, poker iron-stand, 
the little feet that followed on should pass in candlestick, two splashers, four bottles and 
safety because they made a track. God grant | glasses, three counterpanes, from Mrs. Stewart : 
hat they dreaded so much was | that this world might be a safer and holier place | cushion from Mrs. Whale, Plumstead. 
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BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANCE 


ASSOCIATION. 
On TUESDAY AFTERNOON, April 9th, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


AND 


MRS. BAMFORD SLACK 


THe DIRECT LOCAL V&TO 


OAKLEY PLACE CHAPEL, 
OLD KENT ROAD. 


BOLOS by MapamE CARTER and Miss 
EDITH G. SPOOR. 


Chairman: Rev. T. WYNNE-JONES. 


Doors open at 2.30, Meeting, 3 o’closk. 
Admission Free. Offertorv for Exrensea. 
se ee 


Pledge Signing & Direct Veto 
Campaigns, 


MR. B. TENNYSON SMITH 


has vacant datesin April and May. Apply 
to Mr. W. TARVER, CLovetty, 18, Mun- 
DaNn(a RoaD, Honor Oak, S E. 
Engagements are also being booked for next 
Autumn Season. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
#0 WORDS For 2s, 
Rd. for cach Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon &Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY 


APPY HOME SCHUOL—A 
clergy man’s dau ghter offers the above. 
Loving care. Good education. Every 

attention. Terms £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
vearly. Healthy. open neighbourhood.— 
Tredegar House, East Dulwich Road. 8.E. 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High.class School for Young Ladies. 
CARLTON MANSIONS, Cs PHAM RISE, 
Lonpon. 8.W. 

Principa'—Mrs. Hak, A.U.P., F.8 Sc., Loud. 

Modern aystem of teaching. Visiting masters 
in regular attendance. Resident certificated 
governesses, with careful personnal supervision 
and home comforts. Special advantag-s for music 
and Janguages. Good garaen and tennis. 


Highly recommended by the late 
Bev. G. H. Spurgeon. Rev. D. 
McEwau, D.D. Rev: W. Williams, 

and parents of former urd present vupils. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 

Three insertions a» Two, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHN Happon &Co., Latest TIME TUKSDAY. 

‘te LONDUN.—TRANTERS FEM- 
PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 

Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“ Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘“‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 


monials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
London, 


ADY BOARDER received in small 
School for Girls. HEALTHY NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. Nice house and garden. 


—Apply, Miss CHinn, Lenten House, Alton, 
Hants, 422 


MEMBER of the PIONEER and 
SOMERVILLE CLUBS takes six 
Boarders. Moderate terms. Late 

dinver. Close to Whiteley’s. and tew 
minutes’ from Kensington Gardens.—“ A,” 
#8, Talbot Roa’, Bavswater. (441. 
SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 

30 WORDS For 1s, 6d. 

6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 

Three insertions as two. 

Town Hanvon& Co. Latesy TIMER TUFSDAY, 


\ ANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
YOUNG LADY, situation as Gover 


ness ina family or echeol. English, 
French, Drawing, and Elementary Music. 


Good References.-Address, Miss M. F. 
Stmeson, Crown Street, Cockermouth, 
Cumberland. 


DVERTISKR wishes for COM- 
PANION POPIL for her daughter, 
aged ten years, to take lessons under 

House of Education Teacher. Bracing Ai‘. 
Country. — Address, Mrs. WHITFIELD, 
Northolme, Chorley Lane. [444 

OVERNESS, 23, NONCONFORM- 
IST, desires Re-engagement Ladies’ 

_ School. Certificated Senior Oxford, 

Junior Cambridge, Trinity College, Ken. 
Sngton. #Xnglish, French, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Advanced Arithmetic. Prepared 
successiully for public examinations. Ex- 
Rerienced. Excellent references. — Miss 
Upper Slaughter, Bourton on- 
ilos {446. 


EYNOLDs, 
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lace, Cardiff, a 1420. 
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P29)  andall Chest & Lung Diseass 


STOPS COLD. CURES COUGH. CONTAINS NO OPIUM 


“SUCH CAPITAL STUFF FOR A COUGH.’— 
Miss GETHING, Esher, Surrey, 
“1 HAVE NEVER KNOWN IT FAIL TO GIVE RELIEF.” 
Mr. ELI BOUSHER, Fenn Cottage, Lamborne. 
Prepared by A. HAYMAN & CO., 15, Albemarle St., London, E.C,, and Sold by all Dealers. 
Sold Everywhere, prica 1/1} and 2/9. 
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Digestion. 
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SIDE DISHES 
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BY 
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This work is divided into five principal | 
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i 
iH 
Sandwiches, Savo try Dishes, Salads, and i 
Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
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that they are all thoroughly reliable ant 
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Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the (il 
Li 
HADDON & CO, Rouveris I 
House, Salisbury Square, Bo: i 
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A LADY, 
that will at once safely remove 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 
preventing their appearance, 
will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 
wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrev. [445, 
Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Gream Kew-Laid Eggs. 
FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruits and Nuts in their season. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 
NEW CXOSS, ILMINSTER. 
ee SSS 
EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 
Athin beverage of full flavour, now with 
many beneticially taking the place of tea. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy with- 
SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS, 
LABKLLID: 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Ltd., 
Homceopsathic Chemist+, Lonuon 
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digestible, absolutely sure 
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cup of the most delicious, 


with boiling water or milk, 
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